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Mr. Warp was one of the earliest and most distinguished 
of the converts to the Church from the now almost forgot- 
ten Oxford Movement, and we agree with our able and 
learned contemporary, Zhe Dublin Peview, that “no work 
since the appearance of the Tracts for the Times has is- 
sued from the English press that can equally claim the at- 
tention of Catholics” with his treatise on Mature and 
Grace, the first volume of which, embracing an elaborate 
preface and a philosophical introduction, is now published 
and before us. 

The treatise, we are told in the preface, is composed of a 
art of the course of lectures on Dogmatic Theology given 
y the author in St. Edmund’s Seminary, and “includes all 

those revealed truths which relate to each man’s moral and 
spiritual condition ; all those which concern his individual 
relations with God, his true end, whether tending toward 
that end, or unhappily moving in an opposite direction.” 
It is divided into five books, of umequal length: 1. Phil- 
osophical Introduction; 2. a Prolegomena; 3. 
On Man’s Moral Action; 4. On Divine Grace; 5. On 
God’s Providence and Predestination. His work, the 
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author tells us, corresponds, in the main, to the Pars Secunda 
of St. Thomas, borrowing, however, from the Pars Prima, 
the topies of Providence and Predestination, and from the 
Pars Tertia, that of Attrition in relation to the justification 
of adults in the sacraments of Baptism and Penance. 

If we understand the learned and philosophical author, 
he embraces, under the head of Nature and Grace, all that 
part of theology, natural and revealed, which relates to the 
second cycle, or return of existences or creatures to God as 
their last end,—that is, all that part of theology which relates 
to God as the Final Cause, in distinction from that which 
relates to God in himself, and as First Cause. He contends 
that this, according to St. Thomas, the second part of the- 
ology, may be treated by itself, independently of the first 
part, or that which treats of the existence, nature, and at- 
tributes of God, of the Unity and the Trinity of God, and 
of God as Creator, or First Cause. He says St. Thomas, in 
the pars secunda of his Summa Theologica, takes a fresh 
start, and might as well have treated it in the first, as in the 
second place. ‘“ It is impossible to understand the de Deo 
Trino till we have studied the de Deo Uno; and it is im- 
possible to understand de G@ratia, till we have studied de 
Actibus Humanis. But that portion of science on the one 
hand which contains the de Deo Uno et Trino, and that 
portion, on the other hand, which contains the de Actibus 
HHumanis and the de Gratia—these are mutually inde- 
pendent; it is a matter of indifference which is studied be- 
fore the other. . . . Upon these two independent por- 
tions is founded the doctrine of the Incarnation, and all 
which follows.” But how can we scientifically treat de Ac- 
tibus Humanis independently of the de Deo Creatore? of 
man’s end before we have treated of his origin? or of de 
Gratia betore de Incarnatione, the origin and end of the 
“new creation,” or life of grace? 

Theology, in its broadest sense, embraces both natural theol- 
ogy, or metaphysics, and supernatural theology, that is, all the 
truths we know by the natural light of reason, and all that we 
know by Divine Revelation, or the supernatural light of Faith. 
There is always, then, to be carried along, the double order, 
and the theologian has to treat the origin and end of man 
in the natural order, and his origin and end in the super- 
natural order, which, as to the end, in some sort asswmes the 
natural. The origin and end of the natural order depend 
on God as Creator; of the supernatural, which presupposes 
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the natural, on God Incarnate. We should say, then, that 
the order of science, as of being, requires that the de Deo 
Creatore should, as in St. Thomas, — de Actibus Hu- 
manis, and de Incarnatione de Gratia. It is true St. 
Thomas places de Gratia betore de Incarnatione, and de In- 
carnatione only before de Sacramentis, as if the Incarnation 
is to be regarded as the effect of the Gratia Det, and the 
source, or cause, only of Sacramental Grace. There may 
be a question whether in this he follows the true scientific 
order or not, because there is among theologians a ques- 
tion whether, if man had not sinned, “the Second Person of 
the Ever-Adorable Trinity would, or would not have become 
Incarnate. Grace certainly pertains in the supernatural 
order to the First Cause, the first cycle or procession of the 
supernatural life from God, and if we hold with St. Thomas 
that if man had not sinned, the Word would not have as- 
sumed flesh, we must regard the Incarnation as the effect 
of the grace of God, and then treat it after treating grace ; 
but if we regard, with the general current of modern the- 
ology, the Incarnation not as merely reparatory of the 
damage done by sin, and taking sin as the occasion of ele- 
vating man to a higher and nobler destiny than he would 
have attained had he not sinned, but as primarily intended 
to ennoble man, and to elevate him, as his final beatitude, 
to union by nature with his Creator, and, therefore, the 
Word would have been incarnated even if man had not 
sinned, we should, it seems to us, place de /ncarnatione 
before de Gratia, immediately after de Deo Creatore, as we 
find it placed by Father Perrone in his Pralectiones Theo- 
logice. We incline to the latter view, and, therefore, we 
should maintain that no treatise on Nature and Grace can 
be scientifically constructed independently of de Deo, de Deo 
Creatore, and de Incarnatione, for we cannot understand 
how the Final Cause can be treated independently of the 
First Cause, or the return of existences to God as their last 
end independently of their procession by way of creation 
from Him as their first Beginning. 

But, however it may be with regard to the Incarnation, 
we are certain that there can be no scientific treatment of 
Moral Theology, or the speculative part of Ethics, natural 
or supernatural, that excludes all consideration of God as 
First Cause; and nearly all the criticisms we shall have to 
make on the anthor’s theory of morals, as set forth in the 
volume already published, grow out of his attempt to find 
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a solid basis of morals without taking into the account the 
creative act of God, or considering in its proper place and 
bearing man’s relation to God as his First, as well as his 
Final Cause. But more of this hereafter. 

The volume before us is introductory to the volumes that 
are to follow, but it is complete in itself, and contains a very 
full treatise on moral philosophy as distinguished from 
practical ethics. It is purely philosophical, that is, wholly 
within the province of natural reason, and treats of an im- 
portant branch of natural theology. The matter treated is 
arranged in four chapters: 1. On the Principles of Mo- 
rality ; 2. On Ethical Psychology; 3. On Self Charity; 4. 
On various Kinds of Certainty and Impossibility. Our re- 
marks in the present article will be confined, for the most 
a to the first chapter—On the Principles of Morality. 

his chapter is subdivided into seven sections: 1. On In- 
tuitions and on the Principle of Certitude; 2. On the Es- 
sential Characteristics of Moral Truth; 3. On the Relation 
between God and Moral Truth; 4. Catholic Authority on 
Independent Morality—placed at the end of the volume; 
5. On the Idea of Moral Worthiness ; 6. On the Extent of 
the Natural Rule; 7. On God’s Power of Interference with 


the Natural Rule. We shall have, at present, little to say, 
except on the first three sections of the first chapter, which 
contain the fundamental principles of the whole Introduction. 
The author, we hardly need remark, is a psychologist, 
and, though professing to recognize objective truth, discuss- 
es all questions from the ge of view of the subject, or 


his own /yo. He begins by distinguishing between judg- 
ments of consciousness and judgments of intuitions. I 
judge that I am this moment suffering the sensation of 
cold, hunger, or thirst; this is a judgment of conscious- 
ness. I remember that some time ago [ suffered that sensa- 
tion; this is a judgment of intuition, or intuitive judg- 
ment. Judgments of consciousness are simply the interior 
recognition of our own present mental state ; intuitive judg- 
ments are the direct and immediate perception or appre- 
hension of objective truth or reality, that is, something ex- 
terior to and independent of the percipient or intuitive sub- 
ject. Intuition, "ar in the sas sense, is the percep- 
tion of the Scottish school, and the judgment @ posteriori of 
the Kantian. It is the simple, direct, immediate apprehen- 
sion of the object by the subject, and is presented as a 
purely subjective or psychological act. 
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It would seem, from this statement, that the author holds 
the judgments of memory to be judgments of intuition. 
There is, undoubtedly, a valid distinction between being 
conscious and remembering; between suffering the tooth- 
ache as a present fact, and remembering it as a past fact; 
but is this memory of the fact properly an intuition? Is it, 
when not remembered, an objective fact, a fact exterior to 
myself? We do not profess to be able to unravel the mys- 
tery of memory, but we are disposed to maintain that a 
judgment of consciousness is always a judgment of consci- 
ousness,,though not always a present sensation ; for judg- 
ment is always an intellectual act. The fact remembered, 
though past in relation to the senses, or even to reflex con- 
sciousness, has always remained present to the soul in what 
is called direct consciousness,—present by virtue of the pres- 
ence and light of being, in which the soul lives, moves, and 
has its being. We do not like to say ¢ntuition of memory; 
we prefer to say perception of memory. But this is a small 
matter. A graver matter is, that after having defined judg- 
ments of intuition to be the direct and immediate percep- 
tion of objective reality, or judgment that the object wee 
exists, the author provokingly tells us, that of intuitive 
judgments some are true, and some are false—that is, in in- 
tuition we sometimes zntue something—to use his term— 
and sometimes nothing. 

“Such, then,” he says (p. 7), “are intuitive judgments in 
the sense we shall consistently assign to that word. They 
are judgments, which I do not hold as being inferred in 
any way from other judgments, but as immediately evident. 
Yet, on the other hand, they are totally distinct from judg- 
ments of consciousness; or, in other words, from the various 
reflections made by the mind upon its actually present expe- 
rience. Many of the judgments we thus form are true; many 
are false.” it this be so, how distinguish which is true, 
which is false? AA. Intuition equals intuition, and 
what have we or can we have more certain than intuition 
with which to verify intuition? If he concedes it possible 
that intuition in any case may be false, he yields the whole 
question between him and the skeptic. He quotes the tests 
proposed by Father Buffier; but these tests he concedes 
are not wholly satisfactory, and indeed no tests can be; for 
no test, either in its origin gr in its application, can be more 
certain or evident than intuition. He himself, whether 
consciously or not, seeks the test in the sensus communis, 
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or consensus hominum ; but is it more certain to me that 
this or that is supported by the sensus communis or the con- 
sensus hominum than is the intnitive judgment itself? He 
claims to refute the skeptic by virtue of the principle that 
it is possible for an intuitive judgment to carry with it its 
own evidence of truth ; but if there can be false intuitions, 
—that is, intuitions in which nothing is zntwed or appre- 
hended,—he must concede that intuition alone does not, as 
the skeptic alleges, carry with it its own evidence. 

The author seems to us to have in the outset made a fatal 
concession to the skeptic, and so far from refuting the 
skeptic, as he honestly believes, he has rendered him on his 
ground invulnerable. He has done this by distinguishing 
between the intuition and its evidence, and conceding the 
evidence to be necessary to sustain the truth of the intu- 
ition, or to establish the fact that in intuition something is 
intued, or that the idea or noema is not a mere illusion ; 
for no evidence distinct from the intuition can be more 
evident than the intuition itself. We say such or such a 
proposition is self-evident, that is, it is intuitively evident, 
or we intuitively grasp or apprehend the objective truth or 
reality itself. No further evidence is possible or conceiv- 
able. But the moment you assert the possibility of false 
intuitions, then you deny that intuitions carry with them 
their own evidence, or that the fact of intuition by itself 
alone is a sufficient affirmation of the objective truth. The 
author falls into his error by confounding intuition, which 
is, and always must be true, and present the truth @ parte 
rei, with conception, which may indeed be false, as well 
as obscure, indistinct, and inadequate; for it is an act some- 
times of the imagination, sometimes of the reflective reason, 
and is subject to all the infirmities of the human subject. 
This part of his work, the author, we trust, will see reason 
to revise in a second edition. 

We cannot stop long to discuss the author’s-principle of 
certitude, and his attempted refutation of skepticism. The 
question of certitude, as he understands it, and as all who 
follow the psychological instead of the ontological method 
must understand it,is vital, and on their ground and his 
own, Balmes is right, when he says in the opening sen- 
tence of his great work, “ El estudio de la filosofia debe 
comenzar por el examen de las,cuestiones sobre la certeza : 
antes de levantar el edificio es necessario pensar en el cimi- 
ento.” Yet either skepticism must be accepted, or the whole 
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question of certitude excluded from philosophy. Either we 
know or we do not. If we know, the skeptic’s question, 
how we know we know, is absurd; for, to know, equals 
to know we know; if we do not know, there is an end of 
the matter, and the skeptic’s question is alike unaskable 
and unanswerable. If the point to be determined between 
us and the skeptic be, as Mr. Ward states, “ Can reason be 
legitimately trusted ?” we may as well give up the ques- 
tion at once, for we know nothing but Reason with which to 
prove the trustworthiness of Reason, and every argument we 
construct against the skeptic but simply begs the question. 
We have only one answer to the skeptic, namely, Secuien 
is knowing, and we know that we know by knowing. 

The objection does not lie against philosophy, properly so 
called, nor against our human faculties, but against the 
Peripatetic and psychological methods of pie 
Let us frankly reject the pretence of some that skepticism 
is a disease of the mind; tor the greatest skeptics in practi- 
cal life disavow their skepticism, and Hume, while he as- 
serts no man can disprove — oo maintains that no 


man can practically accept it. Every man sees and knows 


it is false and absurd, which is a sufficient proof that our 


faculties are not in fault. We can assert its falsehood only 
by seeing and opposing to it the truth it denies. Then all 
men see and know objective truth. Where then is the dif- 
ficulty? Why, the difficulty is, that we have adopted 
theories, according to which it is uncertain whether seeing be 
seeing, knowing be knowing, and which require us to prove 
after seeing that we see, that in knowing we know, that 
in perceiving we perceive, as if perception were not all that 
is perception of perception, as if knowing does not say just 
as much as knowing that we know, or seeing as much as 
seeing that we see. When I know, I know that I know, for 
in the fact of knowing, I possess at once the object as known, 
and myself as the subject knowing. The doubt is due neither 
to our faculties nor to things themselves, but to our false 
systems of philosophy, which make it necessary, after we 
have intuition, to determine whether the intuition be true or 
false—that is to say, whether intuition be intuition; whether 
the object zntued be a reality existing independent of us, or 
a mere mode, affection or production, of the intuitive subject! 
This comes from giving the question of method precedence 
of the question of principles, and seeking the principle in 
the subject instead of the object. : 
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Passing over this fatal concession, that intuitions may be 
false, we must still object to Mr. Ward, that he makes 
intuition the act of the subject, a simple perception or 
judgment @ posteriori, or empirical intuition, impossible, 
as Kant has proved, without a synthetic judgment @ priori, 
or ideal intuition. The synthetic judgment @ priord, or in- 
tuition of the ideal or intelligible, cannot be primarily our 
mental act or judgment, since without it the mind cannot 
act at all, or even exist, any more than the will can elect 
to concur with grace, without the aid of grace. The mind 
is essentially active, and the soul is essentially a thinking 
substance. Its very essence is to think. It, then, cannot 
be conceived as existing and not thinking. It is not merely 
a power to think when the occasion arises. It may be i 
potentia to this or that particular thought, but not 22 poten- 
tia to all thought, for that would deny it all existence in 
actu, and suppose it a mere possible, not an actual soul. 
But thought is invariably and essentially a synthetic fact, 
embracing simultaneously and indissolubly three terms, 
subject, Tie, and their relation, and that, too, whether 
regarded psychologically or ontologically. There is no 
thought without the thinking subject, and none without the 
intelligible object. There is, again, no thought unless the 
subject and object are placed in direct relation. The sub- 
ject prior to thought cannot place itself in relation to the 
object, for prior to thought it does not exist; since its very 
existence, if essentially a thinking substance, commences in 
thought. Then the object must not only exist independently 
of the subject, but must place itself in relation to the sub- 
ject, and in so doing create it, and affirm itself to it. The 
primitive object, since its affirmation creates the subject, 
must be, and can only be, God himself in his intelligible 
being and creative act. It is evident, then, that the ideal 
intuition is @ priord, and therefore primarily the act of the 
object, and only secondarily the concurrent act of the sub- 
ject. ‘ 
Mr. Ward does not seem to be aware of the necessity to 
the scientific treatment of his subject of the recognition of 
this primitive intuition, whence is derived the ideal and 
apodictic element of thought. He maintains, very prop- 
erly and very justly, that what philosophers, whether in 
the moral order or the purely intellectual, call necessary 
truth, is God; but he does not provide in his system for 
the possession of necessary truth by the human mind, 
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since the mind must possess it before empirical intuitions 
or judgments @ posteriori are possible, his doctrine seems 
to us to require the soul to think or perceive before it exists. 
To suppose the soul exists, and exists with all its faculties 
prior to the fact of intuition, would be to suppose it an in- 
dependent existence and self-sufficing, which would be to 
suppose it being, not mere existence, and therefore God,— 
the Fichtean error. No creature or created existence has, 
or can have its being in itself; for all being properly so 
called is real, necessary, and eternal. We have our being, 
and live, and move, not in ourselves, but in God; as the 
Apostle says, in accordance with the highest philosophy, 
“In him we live, and move, and have our being.” This 
must be as true of us in the sense we are thinking or in- 
telligent creatures or existences, as in any other sense, if any 
other sense be conceivable. Then, since the object is as 
essential to thought as the subject, the soul cannot be con- 
ceived as having an independent power of thought, or as 
capable of initiating an intellectual act by itself alone, or 
otherwise than as created by the object and in concurrence 
with it,—a doctrine taught by all our theologians, in what 
they call the divine concurrence. If this be true, the soul 
cannot come into possession of necessary truth, or the 
ideal, the intelligible——which Mr. Ward agrees with us is 
identical with God, although we know it not by direct and 
immediate intuition,—by any act or judgment primarily its 
own ; and to suppose we obtain it by empirical intuition or 
judgment @ posteriori is simply, if we did but know it a 
denial of the soul as creature, and the assertion, that it has 
its being not in God, but in itself, and therefore is itself 
God. 

The author in words concedes synthetic judgments @ prior2, 
but, he will permit us to say, in words only. He says in a 
note that he accepts Kant’s position, “that the mind forms 
various d@ priort synthetic judgments ;” which, by the way, 
is not Kant’s position, but rather its contradictory, for a 
great part of Kant’s labor was devoted to proving that the 
mind does not, and cannot form synthetic judgments @ pri- 
ort; and yet without them no judgment @ posteriori is pos- 
sible. His doctrine is that the synthetic judgments @ pri- 
ort are innate, or inherent forms of the understanding, 
which the understanding supplies in the empirical fact, or 
judgment @ posteriori. Besides, a judgment formed by the 
human mind is not @ priort ; and as the author holds, and 
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on his system, must hold, that all judgments are formed by 
the activity of the mind itself, it is clear that he does not 
and cannot concede any synthetic judgments really @ pri- 
ori.* All synthetic judgments formed by the mind are 
necessarily @ posteriori—or, as we say, empirical judg- 
ments, or facts of experience. The author adopts, as does 
Father Buffier, as does the Scottish school, the psychological 
method; and no man who adopts that method and strictly 
follows it, can do otherwise than make all begin and end in 
and with the soul. It is impossible for the psychologist to 
escape from subjectivism, and pure subjectivism is the 
assertion that Iam myself my own object, therefore that I 
suffice for myself; and therefore, again, that I am inde- 
pendent being, or God. 

The only way to avoid this conclusion is to abandon the 
psychological method for the ontological. No doubt the 
point of departure for philosophy is thought; but it is nec- 
essary to observe that thought is never a purely subjective 
fact, is never the sole product of the activity of the subject. 
In every thought there is object as well as subject, and it 
is the object that aflirms the subject, not the subject that 
aflirms the object. The psychologist assumes that it is the 
subject that at once affirms the object and itself. It aftirms 
itself, and then affirms what it sees that is not itself. But 
only Being can affirm itself; only God can say, in and of 
himself, I am. The ontologist starts from thought, indeed, 
but from thought in the sense that it is objective as well as 
subjective, in which it reveals and aflirms the subject to it- 
self. We do not see or perceive, or, as Mr. Ward would 
say, 7ntue ourselves in ourselves, for we are not intelligible 
in ourselves. Not intelligible in ourselves, St. Thomas 
maintains, because we are not pure intelligences in our- 
selves. If we could see ourselves in ourselves we should 
be intelligible in ourselves, and if intelligible in ourselves, 
we should be in ourselves both subject and object, there- 
fore God; for only God has, or can have, his own object in 
himself. We see, know, or recognize ourselves only in the 
object, which, therefore, must aftirm, intuitively, both itself 


* Kant has approached much nearer the truth than we ourselves formerly 
supposed. His error was in making the categories the categories of the sub- 
jective reason, or innate ideas in the primitive Cartesian sense, instead of the 
objective reason illumining the subjective. Reduce all his categories, as may 
be done, to being and existence ; supply, what he omits, the nexus, or copula, and 
regard them as forms of the ideal, and you will have the ideal formula itself, 
Ens creat existentias, which we ourselves maintain. 
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and us or the subject. In this way we easily escape all 
the difficulties, both of the skeptic and of the subjectivist. 
On the psychological method it is impossible to find any 
passage from the subjective to the objective, for if the 
mind can exist and act with no object but itself, how can 
you prove that any thing but itself exists? How prove that 
there is any thing exterior to me, or that what I take to be 
an objective world is not merely myself projected? But 
by the ontological method, which starts from the ideal, the 
objective intuition, we find that it is only by the object that 
the subject exists and comes to a knowledge even of itself. 
The skeptic’s problem cannot come up, for it is only by vir- 
tue of the presence and activity of the object, existing @ 
parte ret, that there are, or can be, what Mr. Ward calls 
judgments of consciousness. Without the presence and ac- 
tivity of the ideal, the source of our internal light, there 
can be no consciousness, for the precise definition of con- 
sciousness is, the recognition of the soul as subject in the 
intuition of the object. Hence we maintain that the true 
scientific philosopher never has occasion to discuss the prin- 
ciple of certitude ; the principle asserts itself. 

The mistake of most philosophers in modern times is in 
placing the question of method before that of principles, 
as if principles were found or obtained, instead of being 
given. The principles determine the method, not the meth- 
od the principles ; and when once we understand principles 
are objective, we understand that our method must be ob- 
jective, instead of subjective. The object determines the 
form of the thought, and all our faculties are distinguished 
and named, as every theologian is aware, from their respect- 
ive objects. Everybody knows that first principles are and 
must be @ priori, iur the mind can neither exist nor act with- 
out them. They must, then, be given, and the first act in 
intuition must be on the part of the ideal, or intelligible 
object. We cannot, then, say with Mr. Ward, that we 
intue, see, or perceive the ideal, or necessary truth, but that 
it intuitively, directly, immediately affirms itself, and in 
affirming itself it creates the mind, and is its immediate 
object and light. Reflection, which must be distinguished 
from intuition, or this primitive @ priori or ideal affirma- 
tion, or divine judgment, discovers, as we never cease to 
repeat, that, like every affirmation or judgment, it is a syn- 
thesis of three terms, subject, predicate, and copula, ex- 
pressed in the ideal formula, Being creates existences. We 
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do not, of course, assert that we know by direct and imme- 
diate intuition that this formula expresses the primitive 
judgment, or judgment @ priori, any more than that we 
Sone intuitively that necessary truth or the being attirmed, is 
identically the eternal and self-existing God. The identifi- 
cation, or the drawing out of the formula, is the work of 
reflection, operating on the original affirmation. This is the 
great work of philosophy, a long, laborious, and difficult 
work, and one which few of our race ever successfully ac- 
complish. The intuitive judgment contains the three terms 
in their real relation, buc we do not know intuitively that it 
contains them, and few persons ever reflect that the neces- 
sary truth we all assert in every judgment we form, is God 
himself intuitively present in reason. The demonstration 
of this identity is what is called the demonstration of the 
existence of God. 

The good point in Mr. Ward’s Treatise is his assertion 
of the identity of necessary truth with God, although his 
psychological method does not enable him to prove it. The 
error of most of our philosophers is in attempting to dis- 
tinguish between the necessary and God, and this error is 
in no one more striking than in Rosmini, whose system has 
at least one able advocate in England, the young professor 
who writes for the Rambler, under the signature of M. All 
use the conception of the necessary as the basis of their 
demonstration that God is; but there are few who do not 
proceed on the assumption that it implies God, rather than 
that it is God, and thus fall into the fallacy of maintaining 
that more may be contained in the conclusion than in the 

remises, or that reflection can attain to a truth not given 
in intuition. There is affirmed to us in intuition that which 
is God, but that it is God we know only as demonstrated by 
reflection. The demonstration, however, is a simple iden- 
tification, but an identification which the mass of mankind 
are practically incapable of making; and hence the mass 
of mankind, though asserting in every judgment they ex- 
press that God is, would have no formal belief in God, if it 
were not for the supernatural or social instruction they re- 
ceive,—the truth on which Traditionalism builds, but which, 
unhappily, it exaggerates and abuses. Perhaps the remarks 
we have just made on this point will relieve those of our 
friends who cannot see their way clear to accept the ideal 
formula, because they suppose its defenders maintain that 
it is not only given intuitively in its several terms, but is 
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given, as distinctly and formally stated by and for the re- 
flective reason; which is a great mistake, for, if it were so, 
we should never meet either skepticism or subjectivism, 
atheism or pantheism. 

Leaving what the author says of intuitions, we proceed 

now to the second section of his first chapter, which is “On 
the Essential Characteristics of Moral Truth.” Here we 
find, or seem to find, the author very confused and obscure. 
We very naturally expect him to give us clear, distinet, and 
categorical statements of what, in his view, are the essen- 
tial characteristics of moral truth. We expect him to de- 
fine it per genus et per differentiam, so that we may recog- 
nize what { it is in itself, and distinguish it from every thing 
else. But he hardly meets our expectations. He does not 
deal in definitions, nor in direct categorical statements; he 
prefers to leave us to collect his meaning from instances 
and illustrations, 1 in which he is not always felicitous. All 
we can gather is, that moral truth is a simple intuitive 
judgment ; a synthetic, not an analytic judgment; an in- 
tuition, not an inference; a necessary, not a contingent 
intuition. Its characteristics are simplicity and necessity, 
given us in direct, immediate intuition. But may not the 
same be said of all truth in the ideal order, indeed of the 
simply good itself? What special meaning, then, does he 
attach to the epithet, moral? What, in treating of moral 
truth, does he say that he would not say were he treating 
of truth, goodness, or fairness, eac th regarded as absolute ? 
What, then, is the characteristic of moral truth, or by what 
does he distinguish it from other truth ? 

Moral truth, he says, is a simple, not a complex idea; 
synthetic, not an aly tic; given intuitively, not discursivel 
obtained. As an instance of what he means, he says: “ ‘A 
friend of mine, who has loaded me with benefits, entrusts 
to my keeping a jewel of great value, for the sake of the 
safe custody, while he goes to seek his fortune in other 
lands. He returns in a state of great distress, and reclaims 
his jewel. I recognize immediately, and without the faint- 
est shadow of doubt, that I ought to restore it: or, in other 
words, that I am under the moral obligation of restoring it.” 
“Who has loaded me with benefits,” and “in a state of 
great distress,” may be dismissed as "having nothing to do 
with the obligation of restoration. I should be equally 
bound in justice to restore the jewel on its reclamation by 
the depositor, if neither cireumstance existed. This obli- 
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gation is, we take it, what he means by distinctively moral 
truth, and this, he says, is “a simple necessary ¢ntwem,” or 
idea, or immediate intuitive judgment; but, to our under- 
standing, it is clearly an illative judgment, or logical con- 
clusion. Jam bound to render unto every one, especially 
when he reclaims it, his own, or what is his. The jewel de- 
posited with me for safe keeping is my friend’s; it is his 
property, therefore | am bound to restore it on his reclaim- 
ing it. The moral judgment, I am under moral obligation 
to restore my friend’s deposit, is but a particular applica- 
tion of a prior moral judgment, namely, “ render unto every 
man his own.” Suwm cwique. 

According to the author, to say [am under the moral 
obligation to restore the jewel is the same as to say it 
would be morally evil not to doit. Undoubtedly. But that 
is only a play on words. The term moral includes, in this 

case, all that we express by the term obligation, or the term 
ought, and the two propositions are, therefore, equivalent. 
But this is not the point. Does the epithet mor al, applied to 
good or to evil, add any thing to simply good or simply evil? 
Is the judgment morally ; good, the same as the judgment 
good; or “the judgment ‘morally evil, the same as the 
‘judgment evil? If so, what is the difference between vir- 
tue and good, vice and evil; between the judgment virtu- 
ous man, and the judgment a good dog; between the 
judgment a vicious action, and the judgment a deformed 
tors or a clubbed foot? If not so, then the epithet moral 
must express something not expressed by the simple term 
good, or the simple term evil. What is this something? 
Be it what it may, it must be the characteristic of moral 
truth; and without telling us what it is, it is clear that the 
author does not and cannot tell us “what are the essential 
characteristics of moral truth.” 

We have a very profound respect for the author, but he 
must permit us to doubt if, in the present matter, he really 
understands himself. He maintains that moral truth is a 
simple necessary idea—intuem, as he says. The judgment 
is simple, like sweet or bitter, and morally good can be de- 
fined only as the opposite of morally evil, and mor ally evil 
can be defined only as the opposite of morally good. It is 
not only a simple idea, but a necessary idea. In his third 
section, On the Relation of God to Moral Truth, he maintains 
very properly, as we hold, that all necessary ideas, or what 
some philosophers call necessary truths, are God. But that 
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I ought to restore my friend’s jewel, is a simple necessary 
truth, or idea; therefore, that if ought to restore it, is God! 
The obligation to restore it is not an obligation imposed 
upon me by God as my sovereign, but is identically God 
himself! It is clear, then, that by morally good, the author 
understands simply good, which, in the absolute sense or 
the good in itself, is undoubtedly God, the source and 
measure of every particular or participated good. The 
author, it seems to us, confounds moral obligation with the 
good in itself, which, we hardly need say, is to confound it 
with the end we are obliged to seek; a mistake of the same 
nature with that of confounding the effect with the cause,— 
the error of pantheism. 

The author, no doubt, aims to prove that moral good 
and moral evil, virtue and vice, are not mere arbitrary 
distinctions, dependent on any will whatever, but are 
founded in the intrinsic nature of things. But between 
this and the assertion that moral obligation is God, or that 
“moral obligation by no means need imply the existence 
of any other person (is moral obligation a person?) who 
imposes it,” there is, to our understanding, some difference. 
Ethics is a mixed science. It has an ideal, necessary, 
apodictic element, which is God, necessary, immutable, 
eternal as the Divine Essence itself; but it has also a con- 
tingent element, connected with the ideal only by the 
creative act, and as contingent, related to the nature and 
acts of the creature. Things are, no doubt, intrinsically 
good or evil, and that is a reason why they should be com- 
manded or prohibited ; but it is not the reason why they 
are or are not obligatory on my will. The author seems to 
hold, and it appears to us the great point with him, that 
the simple intellectual apprehension or intuition of the 
intrinsic good itself imposes the moral obligation, or rather 
is itself that moral obligation. This we cannot accept; for 
it would imply not that our reason or intellectual faculty 
perceives or takes cognizance of the law, or is the medium 
of its promulgation, but is itself the law imposing the obli- 
gation, which is not true, and which, if we understand him, 
is precisely what Suarez opposes in the doctrine, as he 
represents it, of Vasquez. In the first place, intellectual 
apprehension is not and cannot be law. I may and must 
intellectually apprehend the law, but my apprehension of 
it is not the law, for, as Suarez says, even as cited by the 
author, “there can be no law properly so called without 
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the will of some one giving command.” Lex enim propria 
et preceptiva non est, sine voluntate alicujus precipientis.* 
Besides, a law imposed and promulgated by our intel- 
lect, would be only a human law, and no divine law at all, 
and would imply that the legislator, the law, and the sub- 
ject on which it is to operate, ere all identically one and 
the same. In this case the moral maxim would be that of 
the Transcendentalists, “ obey thy self,’ which is only an- 
other way of saying, “thou art free from all law, there- 
fore live as thou listest.” Where there is no law, there is 
no obligation. It is the law that binds, and a ‘law that 
does not bind is simply no law at all. To say a thing is 
obligatory is only say ing, in other words, “ it is ‘the law,” or 
“the law enjoins it.” The law imposes the obligation. But 
if there can be no law without a law-giver, without some 
will, or as Suarez maintains, the will of some one command- 
ing, how can the author assert that “ moral obligation by 
no means need imply the existence of any other person 
(law-giver ?) who imposes it?” There can be no obligation 
without law, and no law without a will, and we will add, 
without the will of the superior commanding. 

The author’s theory of morals, therefore, strikes us as 
unsound. It is founded on two assumptions, which we re- 
gard as unwarranted ; the first, that the simple intellectual 
apprehension of good and evil is the apprehension of the 
morally good and the morally evil; and the second, that 
this apprehension imposes the ‘obligation to do the one and 
to avoid the other. The first assumption identifies moral 
obligation with God, which is objective pantheism ; the 
second, identifies it with our own intellect, which is subjec- 
tive pantheism, or Fichteanism. That there is an intrinsic 
difference between good and evil, we, of course, concede ; 
and that in this difference is founded, not the law, but the 
reason of the law or the moral obligation, we maintain as 
earnestly as any one can do. This intrinsic nature of 
things not Omnipotence itself can alter. It is not the law, 
indeed, but the measure of the Divine action as well as of 
the human. But what is meant by this intrinsic and im- 
mutable nature of things? Is this intrinsic nature of 
things, which not even Omnipotence ean alter, and in 
which is to be sought the reason ot the Divine commands 
and prohibitions, a mere abstraction, therefore nothing ; or 
is it a reality—that is to say, being, since all reality is in 
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being? If being, is it created or uncreated? That it is 
created, or creature, is not admissible. If it is uncreated 
being, then it is identically the Supreme Being we own 
and worship as God, or there are two self-existent, eter- 
nal, and independent beings. This last, of course, cannot 
be said. What, then, is this intrinsic nature of things ? 

We answer this question as we have answered it in these 
pages more than once: that it is the essence or intrinsic 
nature of God himself, and is immutable and eternal, 
because he himself, in his very nature, is immutable and 
eternal. He cannot alter it, because he cannot alter him- 
self, or make himself other than he is. He cannot contra- 
dict or annihilate himself, but is obliged by the perfection 
or plenitude of his being to act always consistently with 
himself, or with his own intrinsié nature. The intrinsic 
goodness of the acts of creatures is in their conformity, 
their intrinsic evil is in their non-conformity to his intrinsic 
being. All that is necessary, all that is necessity is in him, is 
his being, as is asserted in ‘the assertion that he is necessary 
being. In some sense he is himself necessitated. He is 
necessarily what he is. He is free in his creation and prov- 
idence, but in case he creates and governs, he must create 
and govern according to his own essence or eternal and 
immutable ideas. He cannot make what is intrinsically 
rood evil, nor what is intrinsically evil good; command 
Ris creatures to do ev il, or forbid them to do good, for that 
would be to contradict himself, to change or annihilate his 
own necessary, eternal, and immutable being. When, then, 
we speak of the intrinsic nature of things, we mean, if 
we understand ourselves, the intrinsic nature of God, that 
is, God himself. 

The author cites and approves our doctrine, as set forth 
in the “ Conversations of Our Club,” January, 1859, that 
good and God are identical, and therefore that to ask, if 
God be good, is absurd ; but objects that it is not absurd to 
ask, if our Creator be good or benevolent, for it is imagin- 
able, he says, that an evil and malignant being has created 
us. Perhaps so, perhaps not so, as we shall soon proceed 
to inquire. Suffice it now to say, that he concedes that good 
and God are identical. Then the good in itself, and 
being in itself are the same. Yet we fear he is not quite 
peepee to admit this conclusion. He does not seem to us 
to have any very lively sense of the unity and simplicit 


of God, or that God is as the schoolmen say, Zns simpli- 
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cissimum, most simple being, and therefore that his attri- 
butes are not distinguishable in ce from his essence, or 
even from one another. The schoolmen all tell us that 
the distinction between the divine essentia and the divine 
esse, or between the divine being and the divine attributes, 
and between one attribute and another, is simply a distine- 
tio rationis ratiocinnate—a distinction which exists not in 
God himself, but simply in our manner of conceiving him, 
or which we are forced to make in consequence of the 
feebleness and inadequateness of our faculties, which are 
incapable of apprehending his being at one view, in its 
simplicity and infinite fulness, and therefore compelling us 
to consider it under distinct and successive aspects. The 
distinction, owing to our limited powers, is valid guoad nos, 
but not guoad Deum, for essentia, esse and attr aediin: are 
one and the same in the simplicity of his being. The 
Divine Bonum and the Divine Ens must, then, be the same. 
If the summum Bonum be not identically swammum Ens, it 
must be some quality added to it, and substantially or 
entitatively distinguishable from it, which would not only 
deny the Divine simplicity , but imply a summum Ens, dis- 
tinguishable from the Divine Being, by participation of 
which God is good; which is absurd, since God is necessary 
being, and therefore is necessarily what and all he is. 

We do not say that the Divine Being necessarily includes 
every perfection, and since good is a perfection, therefore 
must include good; because the term perfection is not 
strictly applic able to God himself, or to the intuition of 
God, ‘and is applicable only to our cone -eption of God, 
which is always no ‘and in need of completion by 
other conceptions. Perfection is a making perfect, a com- 
pleting or finishing, and is inapplicable to God, who is 
necessarily being in its plenitude, to which nothing can be 
added, in which there is no imperfection, no want, no void, 
and therefore nothing to be perfected, completed, or filled 
up, finished. Also, we refuse to say it, because the intu- 
ition of God is logically prior to the notion of perfection or 
imperfection ; and it is only by reference to him as measure 
or standard that we can say of any particular thing it is 
perfect or imperfect, complete or incomplete. The intu- 
ition of the Divine Being is the intuition of the Divine 
Pleroma or Fulness, and without that intuition all our con- 
ception of particular existences, substances, or qualities, 
would be meaningless, or simply impossible. We do not, 
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therefore, agree with those who suppose our notion of God 
is made up of particular notions, or notions of distinct 
excellencies discoverable in creatures, carried up to infinity, 
and added together as asum total. God is not composed 
or made up of separate or distinct excellencies or perfee- 
tions, but is originally, in the verv unity and simplicity 0 of 
being, infinite fulness, and it is only in the intuition of his 
being as infinitely full, and of creatures related to him and 
distinguishable trom him, that the notion of imperfection, 
want, or incompleteness is possible. St. Anselm, indeed, 
attempts, in his Monologium, to rise by induction from the 
several finite excellencies discoverable in creatures to the 
conception of God or most perfect Being. Most philoso- 
phers, not of the first class, attempt to do the s same; but in 
this way, we attain only to abstract being, and the God we 
assert is only an age ction, a gener: alization, a creature of 
our own minds. . Anselm himself appears to have been 
dissatisfied with his Monologium, in which he followed the 
ordinary method of the schools in his time, as well as ours, 
for he afterward wrote his Proslogium, in which he 
adopts quite another method, and proceeds in his demon- 
stration of the existence and attributes of God ontological- 
ly, from the intuition, or, as he says, dea of the most perfect 
being, which he finds already in his mind, and without 
which we should and could have no mental standard, 
measure, or criterion of perfec tion or lunperfection, of good 
or evil. 

No doubt our conception of God includes eminently all 
our conceptions of particular or finite perfections, but we 
do not say God includes all perfections, that swmmum ens 
is necessarily swmmum perfectum, and therefore, as good is a 
perfect ion, God is good; we say, he is good because he is 
being, necessarily ‘good because he is necessary being. 
Good and being are ontologically identical, and no distine- 
tion between them is possible or conceivable. All being is 
good, and all good is being; all creatures are good, partici- 
pate of good in precisely the respect in whic he ‘they partici- 
pate of being. Good and being are identical in re, and are 
distinguishable only in relation to onr faculties. Being, 
considered in relation to the intellect, is called the True, 
Verum; in relation to the will or the appetitive faculty, is 
called the Good, Bonum; in relation to the imagination, 
is called the Fair, Pulehrum : hence God is the True, the 
Good, and the Fair. But Trath, Goodness, Beauty, or 
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Fairness, are not distinct qualities added to being, but are, 
ontologically considered, being itself in its unity, simplic- 
ity, and fulness. He who says Being, says all he says who 
says Truth, Goodness, Fairness, as we are taught, in fact, by 
God himself, who reveals his name to Moses, as I AM 
THAT AM, Sum qui Sum. Either the good in itself is 
being, therefore God, or it is nothing. Good, if good there 
be, is not a quality or attribute of being, but is being itself; 

and creatures are good, because through the creative act 
they participate in being. Hence, God saw the things he 
had made, and behold they were good, very good. 

The author, we have said, holds, : as W ll as we, that to ask, 
if God be good, is absurd; but to ask, if our Creator be good, 
is not absurd, for it is imaginable, though false, that an evil 
and malignant being might have created us. "Imaginable, 
perhaps—but supposable, no; because it implies a contra- 
diction in terms. Only being can create, for only being 
can act from its own energy alone, and all being i is, by the 
fact that itis being, good. To create, is to produce from 
nothing by the sole 1 power or energy of the creator. Then, 
no creature can create, because no creature can act without 
the concurrent action of being on which it is dependent. 
All that is and is not creature is being. To suppose, then, 
that our creator might have been evil and malignant is a 
contradiction, for it were to suppose being to be both being 
and not-being. Our author by not discriminating between 
good and moral good, or good and virtue, fails to perceive 
that good is in being, and evil in the privation of being ; that 
good is positive ; that evil, like falsehood, is negative ; and 
seems to imagine that there is a positive principle of evil, as 
wellasa positive principle of good, which is Manicheism, or 
Oriental Dualism. But there cannot be two eternal beings, 
one good and one evil; for, as good and being are identical, 
the idea of evil is repugnant to the idea of being, precisely 
as it is repugnant to the idea of good. 

If the distinguished author had really understood and 
accepted our doctrine in the passage he cites from the “ Con- 
versations of Our Club,” of the identity of good and God, as 
he professes to do, he would have spared us his elaborate 
and ingenious criticism. In those Conversations we are dis- 
cussing the grounds of our obligation to obey God. Our 
obligation to obey God, or our duty to obey him, is simply 
the correlative to his right to command us. Whence, then, 
his right to command us? This right is in his sovereignty 
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His sovereignty is in his dominion; his dominion is in his 
right of property in us; and his right of property is founded 
on his creative act, on the fact that he has created us, on 
the principle that the thing made belongs to the maker ; for 
it is the maker mediante his own act. God’s right to com- 
mand us, then, rests in the last analysis, on his creative act, 
and we are bound to obey him because he is our creator, 
and therefore our proprietor. “Then,” says one of the in- 
terlocutors, “if the devil were our creator, we should be 
bound to him.” The author agrees with us, if, per ¢mpossi- 
bile, God were not our creator, he would not have the right 
to command us, but denies if, per cmpossibile, the devil were 
our creator, we should be bound to obey the devil; for it 
is not in the fact that “ God is holy, but in his being our 
holy creator, that his full claims on our allegiance are 
founded.” We can assure him that we are as far as he from 
maintaining the proposition that if the devil, per cmpossi- 
bile, were our creator, we should be bound to obey his com- 
mands. And we had supposed that no reader could imag- 
ine for a moment that the proposition was introduced for 
any purpose but to show that it could not be entertained, 
because it implies a contradiction in terms. To suppose the 
devil to create, is to suppose the devil to be real and neces- 
sary being, therefore God, and no devil at all. The proposi- 
tion, then, is absurd, and therefore an impossible proposition. 
The other proposition is supposable; because God is a free 
creator, and the creative act is not necessary to his being ; 
and to suppose him not to be creator, does in no sense sup- 
pose him not to be, or not to be what and all he is, even 
being creator. The supposition that he is not our creator 
is impossible to be made by us, for he only can be our 
creator; and if he did not create us, we should not exist, 
and therefore could make no supposition; but, in regard 
to God himself, the supposition is possible, and involves no 
contradiction in terms. 

We maintain, simply, that God’s right to command, or his 
sovereignty, rests on his creative act, from which it no 
doubt follows that our creator, whoever be might be, would 
have the sovereign right to command us. Any being we 
can suppose as our creator, we may suppose to have the 
right of sovereignty over us; but we cannot suppose the 
devil our creator, because the terms, devil and creator, mu- 
tually exclude each other. The author concedes that only 
our creator can have the right to command us, but main- 
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tains that even our creator has that right only by virtue 
of his sanctity; and therefore unless our creator proves 
himself holy creator (p. 86) we are not bound to obey him. 
He does not seem to see that, as Father John explains to 
him, the term /oly is included in the term creator, pre- 
cisely as is the term being. He labors to prove, as the 
basis of moral obligation, that God is holy. But what does 
he understand by J proving that God is holy? That holi- 
ness or sanctity is distinguishable from real and necessary 
being, or that it is included in it? He must understand 
the latter, or that real and necessary being is necessarily 
sanctity. ‘The judgment, God is holy, is analytic, not syn- 
thetic, for the predicate is contained in, not ‘added to the 
subject, and is therefore included in the term creator. To 
say God is our /oly creator, is to say in reality no more than 
to say God is our creator. The author is misled by his psy- 
chology, and does not see that the distinction he makes be- 
tween the essence of God and his attributes is only a dis- 
tinction ex parte subjecti, to which there is no corresponding 
distinction ex parte objecti ; ; or,in other words, th: it God is ens 
simplicissimum. The judgment, God is creator, or God is 
sovereign, is synthetic, for the predicate i is something joined 
to, not ‘contained in the subject; but God is being, 1 is self- 
existent, is necessary, is eternal, is immutable, is intelli- 
gent, is wise, is powerful, is good, or is holy, is an analytic 
judgment, for the predicate explains the subject, but adds 
nothing to it. Who says ens, or being, says all of God con- 
sidered in himself that can be said. SUM QUI SUM is 
all that God can say of his own natnre to us through nat- 
ural reason; and all we say of him, however we multiply 
our words or vary our forms of expression, is simply QUI 
EST. Adjectives and qualifying terms add nothing to sim- 
ple ens, or being, and are necessary only because our fac- 
ulties cannot take in at one view all of being that is intel- 
ligible to us, or because it is necessary to guar rd against the 
false meanings an erroneous philosophy has attached to the 
word. 

The author maintains, as a vital point, that moral truth, 
by which he means the morally good or the morally obli- 
gatory, is a simple synthetic judgment. As to its sim- 
plicity, we say nothing, for we are not quite clear as to 
what the author means by a simple judgment, or in what 
sense he holds a synthetic judgment is or can be simple. 
But that the moral judgment is a synthetic judgment, or a 
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judgment in which the predicate is joined to the subject, 
not contained in it, we hold to be unquestionable. But if 
this be so, how can the author hold that it is simple nec- 
essary truth, identically God himself? Where, in such case, 
is the synthesis? Every judgment, the logicians tell us, has 
three terms: subject, predicate, and copula. When the 
predicate is identical with the subject, or is contained in 
the subject, the judgment is analytic ; when the three terms 
are distinct, and no one of them can be identified with 
another, or both of the others, the judgment is a synthetic 
judgment. The author says moral truth is a synthetic 
judgment. Then he must find in it a real synthesis of 
three distinct terms not resolvable one into another. Then 
how can he identify it with the single term, as he does when 
he identifies it with God? Does he not see that when he 
does so, he contradicts himself, and makes the judgment 
analytic, not synthetic ? 

The author has misunderstood us, and those who agree 
with us, in supposing that we identify moral truth with 
God. We identify all necessary truth, therefore the good 
in itself, and therefore the ideal or apodictic term of the 
moral judgment with God. But we hold that the judg- 
ment itself is synthetic, and, like all synthetic judgments, 
affirms a real synthesis of the subject and predicate, or of 
the necessary and contingent, or being and existences. The 
three terms of the judgment cannot be found in “ns, or 
God as being. They can be found only in three terms of 
the real synthesis of things, Zns creat ewistentias, as 
Gioberti has so fully and so clearly explained. The moral 
judgment demands as its condition the ideal formula, or 
the real synthetic judgment @ priord, without which, as 
Kant demonstrates, no synthetic judgments @ posteriort are 
possible. The principle of the moral judgment is in the 
three terms united of this formula, not in any one of them 
taken singly. Being alone cannot give us the conception 
of sovereignty, of law, or obligation, without which there 
can be no moral judgment; existence alone, or creation 
alone cannot furnish the principle, for neither is appre- 
hensible or conceivable without ens, the first term of the 
formula. There can be no moral obligation, unless there 
are creatures; there can be no creatures without the crea- 
tive act; and no creative act without ens necessarium et 
reale, or real and necessary being. The author, however 
strenuously he insists on the intrinsic nature of good and 
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evil, does not attempt to deduce analytically the conception 
of moral obligation from the conception of the being or 
the attributes of God. “ It is not,” he says, “ on his being 
holy, but on his being our holy creator, that his full claims 
on our allegiance are founded.” God is not, we repeat, a 
necessary creator, and the creative act is not included in 
the conception of the being, or the attributes of God. 
Therefore the author must modify his assertion, and in- 
stead of saying moral truth is God, he must say it is 
God mediante actu creativo suo, and agree with us, that 
the principle of moral obligation is in the divine creative 
act. 

Take the instance once more of the jewel. I am bound 
to restore my friend’s deposit, and am morally wrong if I do 
not. But this particular judgment depends on the more 
general judgment. Iam bound to render unto every one 
his own, or his due. This is the principle of justice. Not 
to render unto every one his own or his due is to be unjust, 
to violate the demands of justice. The moral judgment in 
the instance selected is not that the jewel deposited with 
me by my friend for safe xeeping is still his, but that 
being his, I owght in justice to restore it on his reclaiming 
it. The essential and distinctive moral judgment is ex- 
pressed by this word ought, which is the same as the word 
owe, and in all languages the judgment is expressed by an 
equivalent word. In all languages we know any thing of, 
moral obligation is expressed as debt, something owed, and 
to be paid. I owe to justice the restoration of my friend’s 
jewel, or its restoration is a debt due to justice. Justice, 
strictly taken, however, expresses the moral relation 
between God and his creatures, or the claims of God as 
creator on them, rather than God, or the Supreme Being 
himself; though taken absolutely, and as the just in itself, 
it is, and must be God, identical with his infinite and 
eternal being. The real moral judgment, then, is, I owe to 
God the restoration of my friend’s deposit, or the restora- 
tion of my friend’s deposit is a debt due to God. Grant 
now the owner of the debt is God, the debt itself cannot be 
God, for it is alike distinguished from him and from me. 
Whence comes this debt? How comes it that I owe it to the 
Supreme Being? I owe and can owe it to him only for the 
reason that he is my owner. If I owned myself, and my 
actions, | could not owe him the restoration, for being my 
own owner, neither he nor any one else could place me 
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under moral obligation, or call me to an account for my 
acts, or any use I see proper to make of myself. The moral 
judgment, then, implies God as my owner, or the judg- 
ment, I owe myself, and therefore my acts to God. God 
owns me and my acts, and I owe all I am, all I have, all I 
can do to him. Whence this divine ownership, the 
principle of all moral obligation? It certainly is not iden- 
tifiable with the divine being, or in other words, the divine 
ownership in which is founded all moral obligation, is not 
inherent in or identical with the divine nature or essence, 
and therefore the distinetively moral truth is not, and can- 
not be identically God himself. 

This divine ownership can be founded only in the cre- 
ative act of God, by which he, by his sole energy, creates 
me from nothing. “As the author himself cone edes, when 
he says of God, “ It is not on his being holy, but on his be- 
ing our holy creator, that his full claims on our allegiance 
are founded.” He owns us because he has made us, for the 
thing made belongs to the maker. The distinctively moral 
judgment, then, is not, in all its terms, a necessary judg- 
ment, or necessary truth, as the author asserts, for the obli- 
gation depends immediately on the copula, or creative act 
of God. The ideal or necessary term of the judgment is 
God, as it is in every judgment, but the predicate and cop- 
ula are distinguishable from him as the act and its product 
are distinguishable from the actor; are, as in the divine 
judgment or primitive intuition itself, contingent, since, as 
we constantly repeat, creation ex parte Det is a free and not 
a necessary act. The principle that the thing made is the 
maker’s is a necessary and eternal truth, but that any thing 
is made, or that the occasion is created for the application 
of the srineiple, i is a contingent fact, dependent on the will 
of God to create or not to create. Hence the eternal law, 
of which all just laws are transcripts, is eternal only ex parte 
Dei, not in its subjects, save in the sense that God’s free 
purpose and decree to create them is eternal, or, as is more 
commonly said, from eternity. We cannot, then, accept, 
without important qualitications, the author’s assertion that 
the moral judgment is simple and necesss ary, that is, simple 
necessary truth. Simple necessary truth is God, we grant; 
but the moral judgment is not the judgment God is, but the 
judgment God is our owner, or we owe to God our exist- 
ence, and therefore our actions. We owe and can owe our- 
selves and actions to him, only because he is our maker. 
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The owing depends on creation, and connects us morally, 
as the creative act connects us physically, with God. 

The author seems at one time to be an exclusive psy- 
chologist, and at another an exclusive ontologist, and we 
find him nowhere recollecting that the primitive judgment 
is the synthesis of the primum ontologicum and the pr?- 
mum psychologicum. In declaring the moral judgment 
necessary, or, as he understands it, necessary truth, there- 
fore God, ‘he makes the judgment ‘analytic, not synthetic, 
and therefore exclusiv ely ontological. He confounds good 
with moral good, or the good in ‘itself with the moral obli- 
gation of creatures to seek good as their Final Cause ; as he 
confounds the good as Final Cause, or Beatitude, with the 
good as First Cause. The good in both eases is ontologically 
the same, indeed, but not the same in respect of moral truth. 
Moral science, or the science of ethics, is founded on the 
two-fold relation of creatures to God ; their relation to him 
as First Cause, and their relation to him as Final Cause. Crea- 
tures have a double movement, that of procession by his 
creative act from God as First Cause, and their return to him, 
without absorption in him, as their Final Cause, their last 
end, or Beatitude. God is the terminus d quoand the termi- 
nus ad quem of allexistences. Creation,—since it is the free 
act of God, the free act of reason, intelligence, wisdom, 
love, as well as power,—must be an act propter jfinem, for 
some end and for some good end, and therefore for an end 
inseparable from being. But as God only is being, and is 
all being, or being in its plenitude, qur Est, the end for 
which he creates must be himself. As he is the end for 
which he creates and creatures exist,—‘ all things are by 
him and for him,”—he is our end, and our good is in our re- 
turn to him as our Final Cause. Onur good, or the good for 
which creatures exist, is in his being or eternal essence. 
But our moral good is not in simply returning or attaining 
to him as our last end, but in dving so voluntarily, by our 
own free act ; for we are created with free will. Our obli- 
gation to return to God is imposed by the creative act, 
which, as a free act, is the act of the divine will. The ob- 
ligation is, then, imposed by the will of God, and conse- 
quently has the essential characteristic of law; since, as 
Suarez tells us, there is no law without some will sonunend- 
ing. It connects us in the moral, as the creative act con- 
nects us in the physical order with God, and is the copula 
between being and existences, the subject and predicate of 
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the ideal judgment ; only in the moral order the subject and 
predicate change sides, and existences attain to being as the 
product of their free activity. 

It is not difficult, now, to clear up the mystery and solve 
the problems which come up as to the principles of morali- 
ty,—the first part of natural moral theology, or speculative 
ethics. Are we asked what is good? We answer, God. 
Are we asked what is ovr good? We answer again, God. 
Are we asked why is he owr good? We answer, because he 
is the good in itself. W hy is he the good in itself? Be- 
cause he is being, being in itself, and all good is in being, 
or rather is being. If you ask us what is moral good? we 
answer, in voluntarily returning to God, without absorption 
in him, as our Final Cause or last end. If you ask why we 
are morally obliged toweturn to God as our last end, or, in 
other words, to seek our own good, we answer, because it 
is the will of God, as he himself declares in the very act of 
creating us for that end. If it is asked, why are we bound 
to obey the will of God? we answer, because he has made 
us, and we are his; he is our owner, and the owner may do 
what he pleases with hisown. We may go behind the will 
of God to find the reason of the law, for the reason of the 
law is in his own eternal reason; but we cannot go behind 
the will itself to find the reason of our obedience. God 
wills, is always the sufficient re: ison of man’s obedience, 
because his will is the will of man’s sovereign. To this last 
answer only does our author try to frame an objection, but 
he does not succeed. If God were not holy, he reasons, 
even though our creator, we should not be bound to obey 
him; and yet he does not found the obligation to obedience 
on the divine sanctity, for he says ex xpressly, “Tt is not on 
his being holy, but on his being our hele creator, that his 
full claims on our allegiance are founded. * What he means 
is, that the obligation is imposed neither by the sanctity 
alone, nor by the creative act alone, but by both conjointly ; 
so that if we could conceive an unholy creator, we should 
not be bound to obey him. We are bound to do the will 
of him whose we are, and we are his who creates us, for we 
are the creator mediante the creative act, which act is his. 
If we could suppose the devil to be our creator, and devil 
still, we should be bound to do the. devil’s bidding—no 
question of that. But, as we have sufliciently shown, we 

sannot suppose the devil to be our creator, because only be- 
ing can create, and no evil or malignant being is supposa- 
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ble, conceivable, or imaginable, since the idea of being and 
the idea of good are identical ; or all being, by the fact that 
it is being, is good. The difficulty of the author grows out 
of the fact that he confounds ens with existens, and as ex- 
istences or creatures are evil or malignant in a greater or 
less degree, it implies, in his mind, no contradiction in terms 
to suppose or imagine an evil and malignant being, there- 
fore an evil or malignant creator. In loose popular lan- 
uage we may and do- call existences or creatures, beings; 
But philosophers should use language more strictly, and 
with more exactness and precision. The distinction Gioberti 
makes between being and existence or creature, ens and ex- 
istens, is important and valid, and would save us much 
needless perplexity and much unmeaning speculation, if ob- 
served. The practice of the schoolsyof using the term ens 
indiscriminately for being and existence, real being and 
possible being, necessary being and contingent being,—as if 
the contingent and the necessary, the possible and the real, 
the creature and creator, could be put in the same category, 
—is as unphilosophical as any thing well can be, and sel- 
dom fails to have a most injurious effect on our speculations. 
To suppose the devil creator, is to suppose the devil being, 
therefore good and holy, as we have said, and no devil at 
ail. Has the author ever undertaken the refutation of 
Manicheism? If he has, will he tell us what, in his view, 
is the principle of that refutation? If he supposes it possi- 
ble that there should be an evil and malignant being, how 
can he demonstrate the falsity, or logically refute the doc- 
trine of two original and eternal principles—the one good, 
and the other evil? 
Indeed, the author seems to us to go farther in the 
Manichean direction than he suspects. He makes evil a 
ositive quality of actions. This he expressly maintains. 
Then it must be a positive quality of actors. Then it must 
have a positive original principle opposed to the principle of 
good, for good cannot create evil. Then he must suppose two 
eternal a ne therefore two eternal self-existent beings, 
two Gods, the one good, theotherevil. Heteaches us that mor- 


ally good and morally evil are both positive. But St. Thomas 
holds, and so do most theologians, that good aloneis the object 
of the will; consequently, that malice or evil will is privative, 
not positive, which must be the fact if, as we maintain, 
good and being are identical. But the author, though he 
asserts the identity of God and good, does not recognize the 
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identity of good and being, for he conceives, and even speaks 
of an evil and malignant being, as implying no contradic- 
tion in terms. The good, in his conception, is not being, 
but a quality, attribute, or accident of being. Accidentally, 
or as a fact, being is good, but not necessarily good in that 
it is being. That good, however, i is an accident of being, 
in the scholastic sense, "he cannot hold, for he holds that 
the good is a necessary truth. He can, then, hold it as an 
attribute of being only in the sense that the scholasties dis- 
tinguish attributes from accidents ,—that is, as an essential 
and necessary attribute ,indistinguishable from the essence of 
the subject, attribute only in our mode of conceiving, but 
in reality no attribute at all, but the subject itself. Sub- 
stance stands under and supports accidents, but does not 
stand under and support essential attributes, for they are 
the substance itself. The author labors at great length and 
with much earnestness to show that good is identical neither 
with the free command nor with the necessary command of 
God, that is, with the act of God; then, in identifying God 
and good as he does, he must identify g eood with the eternal 
being of God, and holds, if he understands himself, that the 
good and real and necessary being are identical, ‘and that 
evil being is as much a contradiction in terms as an evil 
good, or a good evil. If so, he must concede that evil is 
not positive, but negative, —not being, but privation of 
being; consequently, ‘that we cannot will ev il, because evil 
being nothing in itself, to will evil would be to will nothing, 
and to will nothing is simply not to will. 

Assuming, now, good and being to be identical, and our 
good to be from and in being, we can understand why the 
love of God imposes on us the obligation of returning to 
him as our Final Cause. The law, though imposed by the 
will of God, is yet not an arbitrary law, for it is the expres- 
sion of his eternal reason, or his intrinsic wisdom, goodness, 
love. He enjoins us to return to him, because it is only in 
him that there is or can be any good or beatitude for us. 
Our good, as the good itself, is in being, and there is and 
can be no being but God; for he only can say SUM QUI SUM. 
As without him as First Cause we could not exist, so without 
him as Final Cause we can have no beatitude, cannot exist 
as blest ; without him as First Cause we should be nothin 
in the order of physical existence, so without him as Final 
Cause we should be nothing in the moral order or order of 
beatitude. All movement toward God as our last end is a 
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movement toward being, in which alone is beatitude; all 
movement in the moral direction from God is a movement 
away from being toward no-being, therefore toward evil. 
Even the omnipotence of God cannot make it otherwise, 
because he cannot provide for beatitude without being, or 
create existences that shall have being in themselves, or not 
have their being in him, in his own necessary, eternal, and 
immutable being. Hence his law, imposing upon us the 
duty of returning to him as our end, imposes upon us no 
obligation but that of seeking our real beatitude where, 
and ‘only where, it can be found. Hence the law of God is 
good, and philosophy itself requires us to say with the 
Psalmist, “The law of the Lord is perfect, converting souls ; 
the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 
The precepts of the Lord are right, giving joy to hearts; the 
commandment of the Lord is lightsome, giving light to the 
eyes.” [Ps. xviii., 8, 9.] God is the fulness of beatitude, 
because the fulness of being, and it is impossible for him 
to command us in his law what is not for our good, because 
it is impossible for him to command what is repugnant to 
his own nature and essence. His law, then, is the expres- 
sion toward us of his love, not his wrath, and is our friend, 
not our enemy. Therefore, the good love the law and joy 
to do the will of God. In keeping his commandments 
there is joy, and in doing his will there is peace. 

We may now understand the question of evil. Evil is 
no positive being or existence; it is simply privative. 
There is, then, and can be no physical evil, for all positive 
physical existence is good, inasmuch as it participates 
through the creative act in being. The only sort of evil 
that can be conceived is moral evil, and that is not a posi- 
tive object or quality of the will, any more than falsehood 
is a positive object or quality of the understanding. It has 
pleased God to create men free moral agents, or with free 
will, which enables them to act not merely ad finem, but 
also ‘ propte r jinem. Free will implies freedom of election, 
or power of choice. Now, being created thus free, we may 
choose or will to act for God, that i is, to return to him as our 
chosen Final Cause, and if so, we move morally toward 
good, and there is and can be no evil for us. Nothing 
can harm us, or do us the least conceivable injury ; pain, 
suffering, trials, afflictions, temptations, however grievous 
while they last, are no ev ils, and are simply effective means 
to help us on in our march toward our final beatitude. We 
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may, also, choose not to act for God as our Final Cause, to 
disregard his law, and to turn, as it were, our backs upon 
him, and depart from him. We then depart from being, 
and turn our faces and march toward no-being, toward— 
nothing. The evil is not, then, in something positively in- 
flicted on us, but in the rejection of the positive, and seek- 
ing our good where it is not, and in what isnot. We, then, 
under the moral point of view, precipitate ourselves into 
the abyss of infinite Want, where there is no bread for 
our hunger, no water for our thirst. The soul participating 
as creature in being, and as creature having its being not 
in itself, has necessarily wants and desires, all good, since 
they spring from being, which only being ean fill up or 
satisfy. Consequently, when it takes its portion of goods, 
turns its back on God, and departs for a far country, it 
leaves behind all that could satisfy its inherent desires, its 
internal wants, while its wants and desires remain in full 
force. The soul then suffers the rage, the torture, the 
agony of wants unfilled, desires unsatisfied. What it 
suffers is not something positive, but the want or privation 
of something positive. As heaven or beatitude is in the 
satisfaction or replenishment of the soul with Being, so 
hell, its opposite, the culmination of evil, the torments of 
the damned, we may suppose to consist not in something 
positive inflicted, but in the absence of this replenishment, 
with the consciousness of having forfeited it,—in the ever- 
lasting unappeasement of our inherent.desires, in the ever- 
lasting torture of wants unfilled. 

As evil is privative, it is never any thing positively 
willed, and we never do and never can will evil simply for 
the sake of evil. All sin implies malice, but malice, evil 
will, as we say, does not imply the willing of evil for the 
sake of evil. All evil is in carentia of some sort. When 
the soul turns away from God as its Final Cause, it does 
not mean to reject good, but means to find it in creatures, 
or in itself, ignorant, or not reflecting, that it cannot find it 
there. In not willing God as our good, we still will to fill 
up our wants, to appease our desires, therefore will beati- 
tude. But elsewhere than in God our beatitude is not, for 
besides him there are only his creatures, and they have 
being only in him, none in themselves. The evil is not in 
our being created with wants and desires that only being 
can satisfy, for these spring from the high destiny of our 
nature, but in not seeking their satisfaction, where, and 
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only where, it can be found. But even this is not the 
result of pure malice, but of the ignorance which mistakes 
the creature for the creator, or the weakness that shrinks 
from the effort necessary to forego a present, temporary, 
and relative good, for the real and eternal good. 

Other questions, and important questions, too, there are, 
in the first part of morals, but, as we are not writing a 
treatise of moral philosophy, we are not required here to 
solve them. If we mistake not, they are all solvable by 
the aid of the principles and method we have briefly and 
feebly defended in modification of the principles and doc- 
trines set forth by our author. At any rate, it is time to 
bring our review of the first chapter of his Philosophical 
Introduction to a close. We may, perhaps, return to his 
volume hereafter, and offer some further remarks, for we 
consider his publication, however much we may differ with 
him, an event in our English-speaking world. It can 
hardly fail to pe thought, and compel our frivolous 
public to betake themselves to graver studies, and pro- 
founder investigations. No man, probably, will be found, 
to whom his work will prove less satisfactory than to our- 
selves; yet we can assure him that we have not only a 
high esteem for him personally, but for his work, which, 
under many points of view, we regard as a great work, 
marked at times by profound, frequently by ingenious, 
and always by independent and manly thought. 





Art. II—1. Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education 
and University Reform, by Sir Witi1am Hamitton, Bart. New 
York. Harper and Brothers, 1860. 

2. The Catholic University Gazette. 1854-55. Dublin. 
James Duffy. 


Firty years ago, a young student of Baliol College presented 
himself to be examined for his academic degrees before the authori- 
ties of Oxford University, England. The vastness of his erudition, 
his perfect acquaintance with all ancient and modern literature, the 
incredible extent to which he had carried his researches in philoso- 

hy and scholastic theology, astounded his examiners, Aristotle, Plato, 
Pade Plotinus, and all the writers of the Alexandrian school ; 
Themistius, Ammonius, Simplicius, Philoponus, Averroes, Avicenna, 
the most philosophical ef the Latin Fathers and writers, particularly 
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St. Augustine ; St. Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Scotus, and all the 
great scholastics of the Middle Ages; the most out-of-the-way writers 
of the Revival,—all these he had read and studied, and mastered be- 
fore he was twenty-five. “In fourteen of the books on Greek philos- 
ophy, which he brought up for examination,” says one who was 
present at this splendid academic display, “he was not question- 
ed, the greater part of them being declared by the master too ab- 
strusely metaphysical for examination.” His triumph was com- 
plete. In 1812 he left Oxford, and became a member of the Scot- 
tish bar in Edinburgh. His mighty intellect could not brook the 
limits of one profession. Phrenology, medicine, anatomy, general 
literature, above all, mental and moral philosophy were the com- 
bined theatre of his researches. He struck a death-blow at the 
fallacies of George Combe, the phrenologist, and the cloudy non- 
sense of the German Transcendentalists, Fichte, Hegel, and Schel- 
ling, and did for philosophy what no man achieved before or since, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the Italian Gioberti. His was one 
of the most metaphysical minds that have adorned the annals of 
modern philosophy. His essays on Education, published origin- 
ally in the Edinburgh Review, created a deep sensation through- 
out Great Britain, France, and Germany. His discussions on the 
merits and defects of the English Universities, his sketches of the 
history of education, and the comparative value of different sys- 
tems, are replete with interesting suggestions, and constitute an in- 
valuable treasure for the college professor. The individual in ques- 
tion was Sir William Hamilton, a native of Glasgow, Scotland. He 
was born in 1788, and died in May, 1856, Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of the Scottish capital. 

We propose in our present article to develop, with occasional refer- 
ences to Sir William’s essays on Collegiate and University Reform, 
some of the remarks made in the July number of the Review, on 
Catholic Education in the United States. 

God wishes and commands man to use, and, by using, to improve 
the gifts of mind and body with which he has endowed him. The 
distribution of talents varies with individuals; to some he gives 
more, to others, less ; but from all he expects payment at the great 
accounting-day, of principal and interest. The man who neglects 
to exercise his body to such a degree, at least, as to enable it to 
act as the ready and subservient instrument of the rational soul, 
sins against the order of Providence; he leaves one of his talents un- 
employed. We do not advocate “muscular Christianity ;” we do not 
bow in hero-worship before the tough bone-and-sinew worthies of 
Charles Kingsley’s novels, or throw our cap in the air for the two 
world-champions of the manly art of self-defence. Still the truth 
stands that man is bound by the law of nature and of nature’s God 
to educate his body, that is, so to develop or restrain its powers, 
its cravings, and aversions as to make it the faithful servant of the 
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imperial soul. But this soul, too, needs education. It isan instrament 
made for the sublimest of purposes, but an instrument blunt and un- 
polished when first united to the body to form man’s individuality. 
God imposes on us the task of brightening it, of giving ita keen, 
trenchant edge, and of acquiring ease and gracefulness in its use. 
The fulfilment of this duty is called the education of the soul. It 
is a duty incumbent on all alike, the noble and the commoner, the 
rich and the poor,—for we are all bound to know truth and love 
goodness. Truth we cannot know, and goodness we cannot love, if 
mind and heart remain uneducated. The Catechism tells us that 
we are created to know God and to love him, and, therefore, to 
exercise our intellect and will, to educate them with reference to 
God as their object. Ignorance is a privation, a defect; but error, 
says St. Thomas, is an act superadded to ignorance. Error is the 
act of a mind in a state of ignorance, the passing of a judgment on 
an object not sufficiently known to warrant that judgment. Iagno- 
rance, as an occasion, a proximate cause of error, is always an evil, 
sometimes a moral evil or sin. It is the province of education to 
destroy error by striking at ignorance,—its root. The mind is 
essentially united, at the moment of its creation, with the objective 
truth ; education strengthens and developes that union; it weaves nu- 
merous and beautiful links between the soul and the outward world. 

The duty of educating the mind to a higher or lower pitch of in- 
tellectual excellence varies with man’s circumstances of wealth, po- 
sition in society, natural tastes, past habits, and future prospects. 
The duty always exists and always urges, in one degree or other. 
The Church recognizes it, and directs the attention of her children 
to it. She founds schools, and inculcates by word and example the 
necessity of education for the formation of a genuine Christian 
character. The State recognizes it, and she, too, founds schools; . 
for the history of the world teaches that education is necessary for 
the formation of public-spirited, loyal-hearted citizens. Ignorance 
breeds factions and rebellions, murder and anarchy; it is equally 
ready to head a mob or bow its neck beneath the heels of the tyrant. 
We find fault with neither Church nor State for taking education 
under its protection, because the interests of civil and ecclesiastical 
society are here equally concerned with those of the individual and 
the family. In a country where thought and speech are free, edu- 
cation is more imperatively necessary. Where falsehood has a fair 
field, truth demands one also. Nor do we repine ata state of things 
in which both have the same external advantages, in which each 
has to depend on its own innate strength. Give truth elbow-room 
and fair play, and the laurel wreath will soon grace her modest and 
queenly brow. But if her champions are boors or socialists, they 
pinion her arms and deliver her over blindfolded to the smitings of 
falsehood’s impious hand. There is no censorship of the press for 
American republicans. There is corruption in our government, cor- 
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ruption gnawing at the brain and the heart of republican liberty ; 
but, thank God! we have not yet sunk as low as imperial France. 
Our thoughts, and our tongues, and our pens are our own, free and 
unmuzzled, and we have the right and it is our duty to speak out 
in the bold, manly, ringing tones of the freedom wherewith nature 
and Christ have made us free. Let us not sigh for the gauntleted 
hand of arbitrary power to be placed on the mouth of political 
ribaldry and infidel scoffing. Our turn would soon come; to-mor- 
row it would be on our own mouths, and then, with a tiger’s spring, 
its deadly gripe would clutch our throats. But what avails our free- 
dom, if we know not how to use it; if, through our own supineness, 
reason, the godlike instrument of thought, has not been tempered 
and sharpened by liberal education; if our tongues stutter weak un- 
meaning words, the idle prattlings of intellectual infancy. A lofty 
destiny beckons us onward ; a wider and more glorious field of con- 
test and of triumph opens before us than ever burst on the vision of 
the soldiers of the Cross. We are strong in our numbers, strong in 
our faith, strong in our love of Holy Church; why cannot we be 
strong in liberal culture? Does Catholicity make a man’s brain too 
giddy to stand on the mountain top of science? is the air too keen 
and pure there for Catholic lungs? Will the Catholic banner flap 
lazily and lifelessly in that high serene atmosphere, where falschood 
and impiety, Protestantism and infidelity flutter their gaudy flags 
in mocking triumph? Culture, education, large-mindedness, and 
still larger-heartedness, these are what we want. The crown of 
grace is never more resplendent than when it rests on the lofty brow 
of natural excellence. Gold and precious stones are the foundations 
of the beavenly Jerusalem ; philosophy and art are the fitting corner- 
stones of the city of God on earth. 

“Vain dreamer! legislator for Utopia; fit inmate of the Paradise 
of fools! Talk of Catholics in this country having the same exter- 
nal advantages as their opponents—pshaw ! moonshine all! Thou 
thrower of stones into a quiet pond; thou builder of castles in 
Spain, of universities and colleges in cloud-land! We are poor; we 
have neither time nor money for liberal education. We do not, as 
thou dost, consider salvation secure ; we wish to save our souls and 
our children’s; we must legislate for the heart first, and then, Deo 
volente, we shall legislate for the head. As it is, our schools are 
as good as any in the land. Our Catholic A. B.’s and A. M.’s can 
hold their heads as high as graduates of Yale or Harvard; they 
can dig as deep for Greek roots, and climb a genealogical tree 
of ancient worthies as nimbly as any disciple of Anthon and 
Felton, of Arnold and Hamilton. Recreant child, betrayer of 
the Catholic cause! hast thou forgotten that the Protestant 
universities which thou didst so flippantly praise, were founded by 


Catholics, that their glory is stolen property, that it was once our 
own ?” 
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These were the words of reproof that echoed on the July air, the 
censorial lightnings that flashed in the July sky. 

The remarks that called forth these criticisms from a portion of 
the Catholic press, were not novel. They had been advanced in 
substance three several times before in the pages of the Review, in 
articles by F. G., on “Our Colleges,” and in the “Conversations of 
Our Club.” Every day that the writer of this has spent in college has 
convinced him more forcibly of their truth. It was in that convic- 
tion, and in the belief that a time had come when the question of 
education imperiously clamored for a thorough agitation by all loyal 
children of the Church, that the article on Dr. Arnold as an educator 
was written. , The literary revival in Ireland and Belgium, attested 
by the establishment of the Irish Catholic University and the rising 
fame of the University of Louvain; the beginning of a seminary to 
recruit the American Missions in connection with the latter institu- 
tion; the founding by the Holy Father and the hierarchy of this 
country of the American College in Rome; and the many bulls and 
briefs in which, during the last ten years of his Pontificate, Pope 
Pius IX. has drawn the attention of the bishops and the clergy to 
the necessity of instant and persevering endeavors to promote Cath- 
olic education,—all these we took in good faith as signs of the 
times. We may have been deceived, imprudent, if you will, but 
we set down naught in malice. Does a Catholic transgress the 
bounds of propriety, of due respect for the opinions of those whose 
station and experience challenge his obedience and love, if, frankly 
and good temperedly, he tries to make good his stand on a free 
question,—a question open, from its very nature, to a wide diver- 
org of opinion and practice? Does our true interest lie in the 

ush-up policy? Have we so little confidence in our cause and 
ourselves as to be afraid of discussion? Any subject apart from 
the dogmas and the traditional teaching and policy of the Church 
that cannot bear ventilation, merits not a moment’s thought. If our 
systems and opinions must be kept in hermetically sealed cans, as 
we keep fruit and vegetables from summer to winter, they will soon 
‘mildew. If they cannot bear the air and rough handling, they are 
pretty toys, curious fossils, nothing more, and the sooner we get rid 
of them the better. 

The past is the prophet of the future. We can argue from what 
we have done to what we can do. The thousands of crosses that 
shower down from Catholic steeples their silent benisons on the 
world beneath; our cathedrals and parish churches; our religious 
orders, and numerous secular clergy; our schools, hospitals, and 
asylums; the vast sums annually and ungrudgingly expended in noble 
charities,—all these prove that Catholic faith and Catholic zeal can 
work miracles. Are we to believe that the devotion of our people 
decreases in proportion to the increase of their numbers and wealth; 
that the poor emigrants of twenty years ago could do more for God 
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and his Church than their children of to-day? It may be so; it may 
be that the agencies that could sow Catholic schools and colleges 
broadcast over the land, are inadequate to support and improve 
them. It may be that we are like the man in the Gospel, who 
began to build without having wherewith to finish. Grant it all; 
but then we say, and truth says with us, that it is not want of 
means but want of will, want of disinterestedness, that cramps our 
efforts now. As the country advances in wealth and population, we 
advance too, As the engines of error are multiplied and improved, 
God provides that truth shall have the same advantages. But God 
acts by secondary causes; he leaves his work to be done in great 
measure by us. As the necessities of extensive, liberal education 
increase, God multiplies our means of education. Are the literary 
wants of American Catholics less pressing than those of their breth- 
ren in Ireland and Belgium, the two most Catholic nations of 
Europe? Are the enemies of religion less numerous and bitter 
here than on the other side of the Atlantic? Are they not freer 
and more rampant, for having the fewer checks? If Irish and Bel- 
gian Catholics, who have sucked in devotion to the Church, to every 
thing noble and good, with their mothers’ milk, must needs keep 
their blood from stagnation, by walking in the groves of the Academy 
and the porch of Zeno, what of those whose blood is in danger of 
taint, of utter corruption, from the poison of indifferentism, heresy, 
and atheism, which they draw in with every breath ! 


From the State we receive no countenance. A system of Common 
Schools, which throws open the class-room door to admit Jew and 
Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, and to kick religion out, is radi- 
cally wrong. It is atheistical, based on the assumption that the 
God of Christianity is a local divinity, at home in the sanctuary and 
pulpit, but as much out of place in the school-room and the Ferg 


gogue’s chair, as an Esquimaux would be in the saloons of Paris. 
The attempt to educate without religion will entail misery on the 
individual and society. Practically, the schools find it impossible 
to exclude religion, It must enter, but it enters in a counterfeit 
form, in the guise of sectarianism. It will nestle, in spite of him, 
on the tongue of the teacher, and peep out from the pages of 
geographies and histories. Catholics cannot, of course, tolerate this 
state of things; they withdraw their children, and yet continue to 
pay taxes for an institution which is as just to them as the Angli- 
can establishment in Ireland is to the Celtic peasant. 

The State, we have said, has a right to take education under its 

atronage. Its prosperity, yea, its very existence depends on the 
intelligence and virtue of its citizens. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion leads it to establish schools, colleges, and universities as the 
centres, and homes of political and moral science. More espe- 
cially isthe throne of Republican Liberty built on education, on the 
clear heads and the loyal hearts of freemen. 
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“Though the State,’’ says Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, 
‘was to derive no advantage from the instruction of the inferior 
ranks of the people, it would still deserve its attention, that they 
should not be altogether uninstructed. The State, however, derives 
no inconsiderable advantage from their instruction. The more they 
are instructed, the less liable they are to the delusions of enthusiasm 
and superstition, which, among ignorant nations, frequently occa- 
sion the most dreadful disorders. An instructed and intelligent peo- 
ple. besides, are always more decent and orderly than an ignorant 
and stupid one. They feel themselves, each individually, more re- 
spectable, and more likely to obtain the respect of their lawful supe- 
riors, and they are, therefore, more disposed to respect those supe- 
riors, They are more disposed to examine, and more capable of see- 
ing through the interested complaints of faction and sedition; and 
they are, upon that account, less apt to be misled into any wanton 
or unnecessary opposition to the measures of government. In free 
countries, where the safety of government depends very much upon 
the favorable judgment which the people may form of its conduct, it 
must surely be of the highest importance that they should not be dis- 
posed to judge rashly or capriciously concerning it.” 


The State, however, has no right to deny God by ejecting re- 
ligion from education; neither has it a right to coerce the con- 
sciences or insult the convictions of its subjects by teaching a sys- 
tem of religion which they believe to be false. The practical ques- 
tion in regard to State education is to devise a plan which shall 
combine these two requisites,—the acknowledgment of religion as 
the most important element, the most energetic power in education, 
and the exclusion of what any class of citizens regard as sectarian. 
The system adopted in Germany is clearly the only one at all ad- 
missible. Before the State, all forms of religion stand on an equal 
footing ; it is not within its province to decide on the respective 
claims of the Church and the sects. It must acknowledge, in its 
schools, the religious equality, in a civil point of view, of all forms 
of belief. The educational code of Prussia, drawn up in 1819, pro- 
vides that difference of religion shall authorize separate schools— 
the Catholic schools to be, in the first instance, under the superin- 
tendence of the bishops, deans, and parish priests; the Evangelical, 
under those of their own clergy. If the union of schools of different 
’ persuasions be found expedient, both parties must consent to that 
union, The head master of the school is, in that case, to profess 
the faith of the majority of the pupils; his assistant, that of the mi- 
nority. Never, however, is either religion to interfere with the 
other. 


“‘The primitive question of every school,’’ says the Prussian law, 
“is to train youth, that, with a knowledge of the relations of man to 
God, it may foster in them the desire of ruling their life by the spirit 
and principles of Christianity. The school shall, therefore, betimes, 
second and complete the first domestic training of the child to piety. 
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Prayer and edifying reflections shall commence and terminate the 
day; and the master must beware that this moral exercise do never 
degenerate into a matter of routine.” 


This is all fine enough on paper. Prussia provides for religion 
as an essential of education, and condemns sectarianism and pros- 
elytism, but her practice is not always consistent with her theory. 
The Dublin University Gazette gives the following information in 
regard to the state of education in Prussia in 1853 and 1854: 


“There are in Prussia three Universities exclusively Protestant ; 
none are exclusively Catholic. The Academies of Munsterand Brauns- 
burg have only two Faculties; and while one of these Academies re- 
ceives nothing of the public money, the other one obtains an insig- 
nificant subsidy. The University of Berlin is not officially declared 
Protestant, but if it is not so de jure, it is, at least, de facto, and 
scarcely numbers any Catholics among its professors. 

“There remain two mixed Universities, Breslau and Bonn. Here 
the parity between the two confessions is recognized de jure, and one 
would have expected that their equality would be actually observed. 
Nothing of the sort. Putting aside the Faculties of Theology, there 
are at Breslau, among the ordinary professors, thirty Protestants, 
and only five Catholics. At Bonn they number thirty-seven Prot- 
estants, and eleven Catholics. And it ought to be observed that the 
population of these Universities not only does not represent even the 
above-mentioned proportion of three to five, but the terms are re- 
versed ; and, while the number of Protestant professors has so vast 
an advantage over that of the Catholic professors, the number of the 
Catholic students is double that of the Protestants; at Breslau there 
are 475 Catholic students, and 235 Protestant students; at Bonn 
there are 561 Catholics, and only 288 Protestants. 

‘In the Province of Posen, which contains 422,920 Protestants, 
and 852,148 Catholics; that is to say, double the number of the for- 
mer, there are three Protestant Gymnasia, or Colleges, and only three 
Catholic. In the Province of Silesia, where the numbers of the two 
religions are nearly equal, there are fourteen Protestant Gymnasia to 
eight Catholic. 

“The public treasury, to which all the tax-paying population, 
whatever their religious confession, contribute in an equal manner, 
espouses all the preferences of the Prussian Government. The sub- 
sidies given by the State to the Protestant schools reach the sum of 
629,265 francs, while the Catholic establishments receive but 39,270 
francs; not even the fifteenth part of the sum destined for the Prot- 
estant schools.” 


Similar acts of injustice have occurred in Ireland. The Pope 
condemned the Queen’s Colleges as godless, because they excluded 
religion entirely; and now the Irish Catholic hierarchy condemns, 
not so much the theory, though that is far from perfect, as the prac- 
tice of the National Board of Education. 

The Common School system in the United States is in theory 
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godless, and in practice sectarian. Both are crying evils, and nat- 
urally the efforts of Catholics are directed to obtaining one of two 
points: either, 1. A fair proportion of the school fund for the pur- 
pose of supporting exclusively Catholic schools; or, 2, The removal 
of the burden imposed on them of paying taxes to support a system 
of education inconsistent with itself, the practical workings of which 
give the lie to legislative enactments, which insults and injures us 
in what we hold dearer than life. The day may be far distant when 
success shall crown our labors, when we shall obtain our rights, but 
it is a long jane that has no turning. We have our tongues and 
our pens, and with these we must battle until we conquer. Our 
first duty is agitation, and our secend duty is agitation, and our 
third duty is agitation. O'Connell has proved to a demonstration 
the omnipotence of cool, persevering agitation. Words strike 
deeper into brain and heart than sword-stabs or bayonet-thrusts, 
and ink often washes out more wrongs than the outpoured blood of 
legions.* 

Thus stands the question. We have established schools and col- 
leges in hundreds, independent of State patronage, and while bur- 
dened with State school taxes, The Catholics of America have done 
a noble work, but God expects of them a nobler. To begin is well ; 
to advance and improve is better; to aspire to excellence better 
still; and to attain it is the reward’of enthusiasm and perseverance. 
We began the work of education out of our own resources ; with 
our own resources and God’s right arm we must finish it. We can- 
not afford to sit down and admire the past, and belaud ourselves for 
what we have done, but, like the Apostle of the Gentiles, forgetting 
the things that are behind, we must stretch forward to those that 
are before, to the mark of the supernal vocation in Christ Jesus, to 
the goal of excellence in nature and in grace. There is a disposition 
among many of us to crow over our past labors and sacrifices, to strut 

mpously backward and forward between yesterday and to-day, 
instead of pursuing humbly and swiftly our journey toward to-mor- 
row. Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator, sings the Latin bard,— 
but remark it was an empty traveller, one whose pockets were un- 
conscious of dimes or dollars. But we have immense wealth about 
us, and we shall lose it all if we stand like fools singing our own 
praises by the wayside. Here, we think, is the pitch, the sticking 
point of the whole difficulty. We have got tired of our work; we 
think we have done enough; we want to breathe for a while, to 
brood over the past, and to take heart for the future. We have 
schools enough, and good enough, If they are not what they might 
be, they are, at any rate, as good as those of non-Catholics. We 
have done our part, let our children do the rest. So down we sit, 
and chant a pan, and— 


.* The writer in regard to Common Schools speaks for himself, not for the Re- 
view.— Hd. B. Q. Review. 
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Like little Jack Horner, 

We squat in a corner, 

And, jollily winking, agree 

That each Catholic college 

Is a fountain of knowledge, 

And cry, ‘“* What a great people are we!” 


Thus we idle away precious time, and make little gods of ourselves, 
while the impetuous stream of life and progress rushes by us. 
Some fine morning we shall be found fossilized on its bank. 

The contemplation of the past is useful as an incentive to the 
future, but sometimes it unnerves us by making us satisfied with 
ourselves and the present. Laurel wreaths in politics and war, 
science and literature can be kept green and fresh only by new tri- 
umphs. The most unfortunate thing that can happen to some, is to 
distinguish themselves at an early age bya clever hit, an able essay, 
or a prize poem. Like single- speech Hamilton, whose first and 
grand display of oratory, in the British Parliament, nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, was his last and only one, they live on the fame of 
one successful feat, until that scanty capital is exhausted, and then 
sink to the level of ordinary mortals. The same fate may befall 
bodies of men and institutions. Mushroom in their origin and 
growth, they begin to imagine themselves great trees, beneath which 
all the fowls of the air may find shelter, when, in truth, like the 
gourd of the prophet, they flourish and die in aday. “Let an- 
other’s tongue praise thee.” Self-praise betrays both vanity and a 
want of trust in the native strength of our cause. If a stranger 
were to take up the Catholic papers during the months of July and 
August, and read the accounts of college and academy commence- 
ments, he would imagine, in his honest. simplicity, that Attic schol- 
arship was a pigmy by the side of the intellectual giant of American 
Catholicity ; that our boys can write Greek plays as readily as 
Sophocles; that our girls can compose music like Beethoven, and 
sing it like Jenny Lind. But one who is behind the scenes knows 
that newspaper notices of school exhibitions are not unfrequently 
beautiful and lying monuments over literary graves, over lifeless in- 
stitutions, and lifeless minds. He knows that the editor or corre- 
ee ee by the way, is sometimes personally interested in 
the matter, as teacher or student,—has kissed the blarney-stone, and 
is laying on the soft soap as many feet deep as a southern editor 
threatened to pave Pennsylvania Avenue with corpses, if Abraham 
Lincoln were elected President of the United States. Yet if, in 
consequence of this knowledge, he ventures to suggest that a truer 
test of the efficiency of our educational institutions would be a 
thorough examination in all the branches taught in them, by a 
board of persons not connected with the institution, it is gently 
hinted to him to observe the eleventh commandment, by minding 
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his own business, and to keep his finger out of a pie that does not 
belong to him. Should he go further and express his doubts about 
the absolute perfection of Catholic schools, and give his reasons for 
those doubts, there are those who would brand him as a here- 
tic, and answer his arguments by fulminating an anathema. We 
boast that we are free; the phrase means that our neighbor gra- 
ciously accords us permission or freedom to think, and write, and act 
as he does. If we set up for ourselves, and boldly study out and 
express our sentiments on questions lying exclusively within the do- 
— of reason, the leash is slipped, and the hounds are at our 
eels. 

We have the means of improving our schools if we will but use 
them. These means are men and money; and both would be 
forthcoming if there existed among Catholics an enlightened public 
opinion on the necessity of liberal education. The difficulty lies 
in creating this opinion. It can be done only by the schools and 
colleges themselves; the supply must, in this case, precede the 
demand. A first-class institution would inspire its alumni with 
literary tastes ; it would show them what education is, and the im- 
mense advantages the educated man enjoys. These young men 
would go into the world as apostles of a better order of things, 
of a higher learning; and the contrast between them and half- 
educated men would soon begin to tell effectually on society. The 
stagnant waters would be moved, and the stream of a pure and 
energetic public opinion would leap joyously forth from the bar- 
riers which prejudice had set to it. Let the present young gener- 
ation be well trained, and the Catholic public will, in the next 
generation, have sound views of education. Parents are readily 
reached through their children,—the prejudice and sluggishness of 
age through the frankness and enthusiasm of youth. If one col- 
lege were to elevate the standard of education to a high point, the 
others would be compelled, in self-defence, to emulate the exam- 
ple ; for in education as in commerce, people go where they can 
get the best article. Let us have one model school, one model 
female academy, one model college, and we shall soon have twenty. 
Excellence multiplies and diffuses itself; ‘it is more active than all 
active things, and reaches everywhere by reason of its purity.” 

The literary supply must precede the demand. “ Wisdom,” says 
the Holy Ghost, “ goeth about seeking such as-are worthy of her, 
and she sheweth herself to them cheerfully in the ways, and meet- 
eth them with all providence.” So is it with education. Men will 
not respect and love her until they see her in her perfection,—until 
she offers herself, in her beauty and nobility, to their possession. 
The schools and universities of the Middle Ages created the intel- 
lectual activity of that epoch; they were not created by it. Alfred 
the Great, Theodore of Tarsus, Charlemagne, Alcuin, and Scotus 
Erigena inaugurated the system which was afterward improved by 
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William of Champeaux and Abelard, when the latter established 
the University of Paris. These scholars, and the institutions 
which they founded, created the thirst for knowledge, and that 
thirst, when once created, is never quenched. In all cases society 
is acted on and influenced by a chosen few. The man makes the 
men,—the university or college gives the tone to its time and coun- 
try. The University of Cambridge, England, was not the result 
of an intellectual movement in English society, but of the profes- 
sional ability and enthusiasm of a few French monks, Goisfred, a 
student of Orleans, came to England and became Abbot of Crow- 
land. He sent four of his French religieux to Cottenham, near 
Cambridge, where they opened a school in a barn. Their lectures 
were attended with such success that, by the second year, neither 
house nor church sufficed for the number of their auditors, and they 
were compelled to form several schools. “ Betimes, in the morn- 
ing,” says Wood, in his account of Cambridge, “ Brother Odo, a 
very good grammarian and satirical poet, read grammar to the boys 
and those of the younger sort, according to the doctrine of Pris- 
cian; at one o'clock, a most acute and subtle sophist taught the 
elder sort of young men Aristotle’s Logic; at three o’clock, Brother 
William read a lecture on Tully’s Rhetoric and Quintilian’s Flores. 
On Sundays and holidays, Master Gislebert preached the word of 
God to the people.” These were the humble beginnings of the 
world-famed English university. The supply created the demand. 
Wisdom took up her abode on the banks of the Cam, and cried to 
all that passed by to come and drink of the waters free; and those 
waters became a fountain springing up for the intellectual life of 
“ Merrie England.” 

We admit that our people are not alive to the necessity of edu- 
cation, but the fault lies at the door of the colleges and academies. 
They do not supply the genuine article; the public detects the 
counterfeit, and despises both it and its coiners. Too many of our 
teachers have hearts of ice, instead of hearts of fire; they kindle no 
warmth, no enthusiasm, no deep-rooted, reverent love of learning in 
the breasts of their pupils. The schools do not act ou the world, 
and the world cannot be expected to act on them. Let life be in- 
fused into the high places of education, and then may they stretch, 
themselves, like the prophet of old, on the corpse of society, and re- 
store to its brain the pulsation of intellect, and to its heart the life 
of enthusiasm and love. 

The influence of one institution is remarkably shown in the his- 
tory of Jansenism. The Abbey of Port Royal was the soul of that 
heresy, a lighthouse amid the raging waves of theological and po- 
litical strife, braving with a perseverant defiance, worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, the flashes of indignation and the thunders of St. Peter. 
The Arnaulds, men and women, priests and nuns, Pascal, De Sacy, 
and Nicoll, were, despite their errors, people of unconquerable wills, 
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whose thoughts and writings teemed with the luxuriance of an in- 
tense intellectual life. Here was the secret of their wonderful 
influence. Under the banner of Jansenism were enrolled the wit 
and poetry, the deep philosophy and historic talent of France. Port 
Royal was the home of literature, art, and criticism. There Racine 
composed dramas, and Tillemont wrote the annals of the early 
Church ; there Anthony Arnauld and Nicoll reared to the Catholic 
dogma of the Real Presence, the immortal monument of la Perpetuité 
de la Foi ; there Mére Angelique and Mére Agnes prayed with the 
fervor of angels, and resisted the Church with the pride of Lucifer. 
The splendor of genius glittered around the abbey walls, and th: 
charm of romance still haunts its ruins. Intellect will make itseif 
felt; it is a power in itself distinct from Church and State. Give 
it a noble mouthpiece, be it man or institution, and its trumpet 
tones will ring over the world. But it is loath to uSe the tongue of 
Balaam’s ass. 

Our colleges cannot shift the responsibility of their defects upon 
the want of sympathy and support shown by the Catholic public, 
Let them make themselves a name based on realities, not on the 
flimsy and mendacious praises of newspapers and their own profes- 
sors. Let them be beacons on the mountain tops, and the nations 
will flock to them for light and heat. Why did the proud Roman 
sit in reverent attention at the feet of Greek sophists in Athens,— 
Athens which Roman arms had conquered, and over whose Acropolis 
the lordly Roman eagle flapped his wing in the full flight of victory ? 
And why, at a later period, did the imperial student tear himself 
away from the vineyards of Italy, the isles of Greece, the tropical 
beauty of Central and Southern Asia, to take up his abode on the 
marshy Delta of the Nile? Because, in both cases, Athens and 
Alexandria had that to offer which Rome and Naples, Constantino- 
ple and Antioch could not supply ; because the city of Minerva and 
the city of the Macedonian Conqueror were the most illustrious 
universities of the ancient world. They had a supply which created 
ademand. So it was in the Middle Ages; Paris, Oxford, Bologna, 
Cambridge, and Salamanca were cosmopolitan cities. In their lec- 
ture halls Spanish gravity and French fancy, English sense and Ger- 
man subtlety met and fraternized. At the present day, the eccle- 
siastical student and the art student go to Italy, because she is one 
of the richest treasure-houses of sacred science, because her pictyre 
galleries and studios are colleges and universities of the beautiful. 
Set it down as truth, then, that educational reform must be inaug- 
urated by the schools and colleges themselves; a new intellectual 
life must be generated from within, From its own ashes the pheenix 
springs to life. 

We are as well off, it is said, in point of intellect and learning, as 
our neighbors; our institutions are as good as theirs. We say 
transeat to the assertion. But, granting that others are imperfect, 
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are we, therefore, justified in reining up at a dead stand-still? If 
non-Catholics despise secular learning, and make no efforts to im- 
prove a defective system of education, may we chuckle with delight 
because their supineness frees us from the trouble of extra work? 
Their holiday is our holiday ; their resting-places on the uphill road 
of knowledge are ours also. Let us be consistent, then, and travel 
down hill with them when they turn their faces earthward. There 
may be an abyss at the foot; at any rate, we shall know of it with 
certainty when we get there. Shame on such reasoning, shame on 
the man who, when told of the beam in his own eye, points to as 
large a one in his neighbor’s. 

Nor is it any excuse for delaying the work of reform, to say that 
what we need now—that the pressing want of the time—is not head 
education, but heart education; that boys and girls must be made 
good before they can be made clever. The dangers that beset youth 
in American life are, perhaps, such as are to be met with in no 
other state of society. If we can guard our children against vice, if, 
by the establishment of sodalities and Sunday-schools, we can keep 
our young people faithful to their religious duties, we accomplish 
all that can be reasonably expected from us. Other times and 
more favorable circumstances will offer for the work of intellectual 
education. The fallacy contained in this line of argument was 
glanced at in the article on Dr. Arnold and Catholic Colleges. It 
was there asserted, that the attempt to teach morality without lay- 
ing a foundation of positive dogmatic truth, without presenting to 
the intellect objects for its knowledge and belief, would end in a de- 
plorable failure. The experience of any observant confessor or 
teacher will, we are confident, bear us out in our assertion. Intel- 
lect is one of the most potent instruments of religion. A refined 
and educated mind is free from a thousand temptations to which 
the uncultivated are, in spite of virtuous impulses and resolutions, 
too frequently exposed. Young people fall away from the Church, 
because instructors do the very thing which they claim as a merit, 
and which they think the best means of keeping the young within 
the path of duty. Their system has left the intellect of the people 
a blank, but it will not and cannot remain a blank, Objects it will 
find for its meditation, and if it has not been taught to think, to have 
a keen appetite for truth, and an instinctive readiness in detecting 
falsehood, we need not be surprised if infidelity in manhood is the 
practical result. There is, in the natural order, no better safeguard 
against skepticism and immorality than a love of letters. Not un- 
frequently the dew of God’s blessed grace filters down to the heart 
through the clear, thoughtful brain. We are not endangering sal- 
vation, but making it more secure when we aim at elevating the 
standard of secular education. 

The destinies of education are in the hands of the teacher. The 
accomplished instructor is a man of broad, general views, of deep 
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study, and extensive reading, skilled in that sublime philosophy 
which unites science and literature into one harmonious whole, and 
shows how the unity of truth in the order of nature, is distinct 
and yet inseparable from revelation. He is a moral man, a true 
Christian, a lover of God and his fellow men. Kind and affable, 
perfect master of his temper, he has in his hand the golden key that 
unlocks all hearts. The fire of enthusiasm is always glowing in his 
breast. His love of learning is pure and strong, and the ambition 
of his life is to communicate that love to others. He is a father 
and a friend among his pupils, for only thus can he unite their 
minds with his by the bonds of reverence and love, only thus can 
he influence them. Their access to him is at all times easy, and 
they ever meet with the same cordial reception. He encourages 
mental inquisitiveness, a love of questioning, and even, within cer- 
tain limits, intellectual pugnacity. He has made methods of edu- 
cation his study ; the teacher’s duties are to him 4 science, just as 
mathematics or metaphysics. He has subjected himself to be 
trained by those skilled in education, before assuming the respon- 
sible position of an instructor of youth. He has been taught how 
to teach. He adds every day to bis stock of knowledge, and keeps 
pace with the advance of science and letters. The present is for 
him a mirror, in which he sees the reflection of the past. He is 
ever drawing analogies between what is and what was, and detects 
in present questions, political, social, and religious, the development 
of principles whose germs belong to an earlier age. Reviews, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, theology, law, medicine, literature, art, all these 
he knows how to use and make subservient to the great end of his 
life—the formation of thinking, energetic men for society and for 
God. He has chosen his profession for life; it is his vocation; he 
does not look upon it as a stepping-stone to something else. The 
school-room and the professor’s chair are to him home and family. 


In them his thoughts, interests, and affections all centre. In them: 


he lives, in them he hopes to die. The hallowed stream of truth 
bears him along on its placid bosom, until he floats out on the 
boundless waters of the ocean of Eternal Truth, the wisdom of his 
Father and his God. 

This standard may be placed too high; the perfection it requires 
may be unattainable; yet, the loftier the aim, the greater the prob- 
ability of reaching at least a respectable height. 

Onr teachers consist of three classes : laymen, religions, and eccle- 
siastics. We have elsewhere pointed out the great drawback to the 
permanent employment of lay talent in educational pursuits,—the 
want of adequate remuneration. This evil might be remedied, at 
least in regard to colleges, if their number was diminished. We 
have too many of them, and not a few are one-horse institutions. 
If the clergy and laity were to unite in establishing one college or 
university for the country, or at least, one for each of the six ecclesias- 
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tical provinces, the revenues which are now divided between many 
might be concentrated on one. A provincial society, for the promo- 
tion of Catholic education, would, sooner or later, if presided over 
by energetic men, be patronized by the people, and the income ac- 
cruing to it might be applied to endowing professorships in the 
provincial college. Literary work, such as the editing of books and 
periodicals, the delivery of lectures before scientific and literary in- 
stitutes, should be committed, as far as possible, to the lay profes- 
sors of this college or university. The compensation thence derived 
would be no inconsiderable item added to the professional salary. 
Yet some people are so thoughtless, we will not say cruel, as to im- 
agine that authors and professors never want money. They are 
above filthy lucre; they have no need of buying food, and dress, 
and books; they and their families, if they have any, are not sub- 
ject to the wants of vulgar humanity. Bread and butter, pork and 
beans, are meat for earth-plodders; literary people live amidst the 
stars of heaven or the caves of ocean. They are borne aloft by the 
breath of praise and fame to the summits of Parnassus and Olym- 
pus, where they feed on ambrosia, and drink the immortal nectar of 
the gods. What! shall a Catholic writer or lecturer have the im- 
pudence to ask for money? Is it not enough for him to have been 
invited, a thousand miles from home, by the Philaletic or Philo- 
gassic Society, to be introduced, by its president, to a Catholic audi- 
ence of one or two hundred persons, and be rewarded for his jour- 
ney and his lecture by the platitudinarian puffs of the next Catholic 
weekly ! 

Necessity compels a parish priest to engage schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses who are incompetent for their work, The man is 
out of money; he has picked up some odds and ends of learning, 
and is willing to teach, for a year or two, the young idea how to 
shoot, and prepare himself meanwhile to handle the lancet and 
compound pills, to draw up a deed and plead a cause. He is to 
become a lawyer or doctor, and until then he is our educational 
tinker. The maiden or matron is out of sewing or service, and is 
ready, for the nonce, to turn governess or schoolmistress. Alas! for 
a state of things in which these evils must be tolerated. We despise 
quacks and pettifoggers, and keep them at arm’s length, and yet we 
allow inexperienced, incapable teachers to experiment on the minds 
and hearts of the young. We have known of schools and of classes in 
college, in which the teacher’s uncouthness of manner and sins 
against the Queen’s English would disgrace his smallest pupil. The 
future soldier is subjected to a severe training of several years at 
West Point; the sailor at Annapolis; the disciple.of Galen and 
Hippocrates must attend a course of lectures, pass his examination, 
and take out his degree, before he is licensed to practice; Black- 
stone and Kent, and a lawyer’s office, are the elements of legal edu- 
cation. The priest is first a seminarian, a student of piety and 
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theology for three or four years, before he is commissioned to 
preach and sacrifice,—and yet, with cool inconsistency, we imagine 
that no preparatory training is necessary for the college professor, 
for the master or mistress of a parish school. A good moral char- 
acter, knowledge of a little arithmetic, a little grammar, and very 
little history, and an empty purse, are passports to a pedagogue’s 
chair, which any good-natured Catholic school board or parish 
priest will readily countersign. This system will put good men, 
pious Christians, at the head of the schools, but it will not secure 
able teachers. It is a sad mistake to confide the education of the 
very young to second-rate ability. Education has been defined by 
one of the most distinguished of British scholars to be “a process 
steadily carried on through years, on fixed principles, toward a def- 
inite end.” The principle is to be fixed and acted on from the 
outset, if we wish to obtain a healthy and perfect development. A 
bad beginning, a false start, mars the whole work. As well attempt 
to build a house on cracked and loose foundations, as to expect giv- 
ing a proper collegiate or university education to the young man of 
seventeen or eighteen, whose mind was tampered with and stunted 
by inefficient teachers. Ifthe boy or girl has not been initiated in 
the right method of studying, the case of the youth or maiden in 
the later teens is hopeless, 

Many a time have we heard bitter and yet just complaints 
from professors of the senior collegiate classes, of the ruined 
mental material thrown on their hands by the incompetency of 
those having charge of the sophomore and freshman depart- 
ments. Young men we have known who were just beginning 
to have faint rude ideas of study and education, only some months 
before graduation,—young men of naturally good abilities, yet who 
had idled away four or five precious years in college. That loss 
was the fault of the ignorance, unskilfulness, and sluggishness of 
the teachers of the lower classes, or rather of those who placed 
them over those classes, Here lies one of the roots of the whole 
evil. The general disregard of intellectual pursuits, the distaste for 
study and reading which characterizes the young generation, is the 
consequence of negligent training in the beginning of school life. 
Children get disgusted with the dull monotony, the endless hum- 
drum, the slavery of the memory, the torpor of the imagination and 
reason, which are enshrined as household gods in the school-room. 
Books are voted a bore; the slate-pencil and the chalk are toler- 
ated, because they are philosopher’s stones which commute all 
things into silver dimes and golden dollars, The only remedy that 
can reach the evil, as far as lay teachers are concerned, is the estab- 
lishment of normal schools,—of institutions which shall be to the 
teacher what military and naval academies are to the officers of the 
army and navy, what the seminary is to the secular priest, and the 
novitiate to the religious. These normal schools are the glory of 
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the German educational system. France adopted them from Prus- 
sia, England is establishing them, and they have taken deep root 
in some of our own Eastern States. The regulations of the Prussian 
code in regard to Schullehren Seminarien, or seminaries for school- 
teachers, are in the main as follows: These seminaries, or normal 
schools, are to be established in towns of middling size, each to 
consist of no more than sixty or seventy alumni. In departments 
where Catholics and Protestants are equal, each religion is to have 
its own normal school. A complete course of primary instruction 
is necessary for admission, as the main object of the institution is to 
educate in the science of teaching, or what the Germans call pada- 
gogics and didactics, The age of admission is from sixteen to 
eighteen, and the course lasts three years. The future pedagogues 
are taught by example as well as precept. They are sent to one 
of the schools of the town, and there made to apply the theory they 
learn in the normal seminary. Before receiving their certificates 
as licensed teachers, they are subjected to a rigorous examination, 
by a commission composed of two clerical and two lay members. 
The diploma specifies the moral character of the aspirant and the 
degrees of his qualification, as just capable, sufficiently capable, 
eminently capable. Incompetency is cashiered or remitted to more 
diligent studies. The names of the successful candidates are pub- 
lished semi-annually in the official papers of the department, and 
they succeed to the charge of the schools, as vacancies occur and 


their rank on the examiners’ list. The following passage, from Sir 
William Hamilton’s Essay on German Schools, we give unabridged : 


* The provincial consistories, in electing able and zealous masters 
of the popular schools, should engage them to organize extensive as- 
sociations among the schoolmasters of town and country, in order to 
foster the spirit of their calling, and to promote their improvement by 
regular meetings, by consultations, conversations, practical experi- 
ments, written essays, the study of particular branches of instruc- 
tion, reading in common, well-chosen works, and by the discussions to 
which these give rise. The directors of such associations merit en- 
couragement and support in proportion to their application and suc- 
cess. By degrees, every circle to have a society of schoolmasters. 
Distinguished masters, and those destined to the direction of primary 
seminaries, should likewise, with the approbation, or on the sugges- 
tion of the minister, be enabled, at the public expense, to travel in the 
interior of the country or abroad, in order to obtain information 
touching the organization and wants of the primary schools. Zeal 
and ability in the master to be rewarded by promotion to situations 
of a higher order, and even in particular cases, by extraordinary re- 
compenses. The provincial consistories to prepare tables of the dif- 
ferent places of schoolmasters, classed according to their emolument, 
and to take care that the promotion be in general made in conformity 
to these lists. No term of service affords of itself a valid claim to 
promotion; when a place is solicited superior to that for which the 
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petitioner has received a certificate, an examination for promotion 
must take place before the same authorities to whom the examina- 
tion for appointment is intrusted. Where the competency is noto- 
rious, examination may, by the ratifying power, be dispensed with. 
The departmental authority must, at the end of each year, transmit 
to the ministry a list of all masters newly placed or promoted, with 
a statement of the value of the several appointments; and this 
authority is never excusable if it leave personal merit without em- 
ployment and recompense, or the smallest service unacknowledged.” 


Several correspondents in the July numbers of the London Week- 
ly Register proposed the formation of an association of the Cath- 
olic teachers of England, for the purpose of holding conferences on 
school matters, establishing courses of lectures, promoting social 
intercourse among the members of the same profession and the 
same religion, and last, though not least, providing for aged and 
infirm teachers. The project is excellent, and we hope that it will 
meet with the success it deserves. Why cannot a club of this 
kind be formed among our own teachers? Why can there not be 
an interchange of kind offices, of thoughts and suggestions on ed- 
ucational subjects, between college professors, between the instruct- 
resses in the higher branches in the conventual academies? Each 
may contribute only a mite of information, but mites have, before 
this, brought down the blessing of heaven; mite societies have, 
before this, wrought miracles. Mental intercourse is a necessary 
element of education, of intellectual life. Thought generates 
thought, enthusiasm spreads from its shrine in one noble heart like 
wild-fire. The intercommunion of many minds on the same sub- 
ject creates similarity of views, harmony, and unity, and these to- 
gether form Pesprit de corps. The soldier is a soldier because he 
is, day and night, surrounded by soldiers in camp and garrison ; 
let him live amid civilians for any length of time, away from the 
mess-room and the parade, the music of fife and drum, and his 
military ardor will insensibly cool. Intercourse with those of our 
own —— is necessary to the preservation of a proper profes- 
sional spirit. 

If a society of the kind were established and supported, one or 
two members might be delegated to visit and report on the educa- 
tional establishments of foreign countries. This is what Protest- 
ants do. Many of the reforms introduced into our Common School 
system are importations from abroad. If our memory serve us, 
Horace Mann, late President of Antioch College, Ohio, a man de- 
servedly celebrated in the annals of education, visited the English 
and continental schools and universities, and many of the sugges- 
tions with which his addresses and reports abound, are fruits of his 
travels. Htiam ab hoste doceri fas est. But in this as in other 
matters we are too fond of talking and too slow in acting. “ What 
good can come from Nazareth,” cry out some Catholics; “what is 
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there intellectual or moral in Protestantism worth copying?” We 
answer in the words of our Lord: “the children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light.” 

We proceed to the second class of teachers,—ecclesiastics. 
There is no incompatibility between the clerical and professional 
states, as some of the newspaper critics have charged us with hold- 
ing. The clergy have given as many distinguished men to science 
and literature as the laity. The majority of chairs in Catholic col- 
leges and universities in this country and in Europe are held by 
ecclesiastics. All that we asserted was the impossibility of uniting 
the missionary and the professorial life. If the priest is to be a 
teacher, then remove him entirely from the out-door work of the 
ministry. Give him time for study, for thought, for writing, and 
then, if he has a vocation for the school-room or the lecture-hall, 
he will succeed as well as a layman. But for heaven's sake do not 
impose on him sacerdotal duties which interfere with his academic 
pursuits. Do not require of him, as we know of places where it 
was required, to take care of a parish of between five hundred and 
one thousand people, and lecture besides to two or three classes a 
day. An overworked professor cannot discharge his duties with 
satisfaction, either to himself or his students. Jn the case of an 
ecclesiastical professor we must always sharply distinguish between 
his clerical character and his academic character. The latter is 
open to the criticisms of the public, the former they are always 
bound to respect. Yet we are disposed, at times, to let the sanc- 
tuary encroach on the lecture-room, and to judge of the clerical 
professor as we would judge of the priest at the altar or in the 
pulpit. In the latter case he speaks with authority as God’s rep- 
resentative, in the former his academic opinions and acts are to be 
weighed in the same scales as those of a lay professor. 

The evils that result from employing seminarians as teachers in 
colleges were briefly pointed out in our last article. Not one in 
twenty has a vocation for the work, and they necessarily injure 
both themselves and their pupils. If a young ecclesiastic shows 
decided talent and inclination for instruction, !et him be set aside 
and trained up for a professorship. He will succeed in a college, 
because there lies his vocation, though he might cut a very sorry 
figure at the head of a parish. The indiscriminate employment, as 
teachers, of young men preparing for the priesthood has, we admit, 
some advantages, They are not a burden to the diocese for which 
they are studying, as their labors in the school-room cover the ex- 
penses of their tuition. They acquire some knowledge of boy-na- 
ture, and consequently of man-nature. But these advantages are 
dearly seesehenal at the sacrifice of time that ought to be devoted 
to the wide circle of ecclesiastical science; at the sacrifice of the 
true seminary spirit; at the sacrifice of the pupil’s correct mental 
training. Talk as you please about the energy and activity that a 
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college professorship or tutorship infuses into a young man; what 
is it worth in the supernatural order, if the interior spirit be gone? 
Give us the man thoroughly conversant with ecclesiastical literature, 
the man of God, the holy man; he is the priest that will save souls 
and edify the Church. 

In a letter dated July 10th, 1860, addressed by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Ullathorne, Bishop of Birmingham, England, to the patrons of St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott, the venerable prelate, alluding to the sys- 
tem followed in that institution, says: “The divinity students are 
called upon, to the detriment of their proper pursuits, to supply for 
the deficiencies of older professors.” He then proceeds to give 
notice of a change to be introduced: “ A complete body of pro- 
fessors will be appointed and exclusively devoted to the work of 
teaching; and the old plan of largely employing divinity students 
as teachers, will be gradually abandoned. Not only the efficiency 
of the lay department, but equally that of the ecclesiastical, de- 
mands this reform.” 

The very large majority of our instructors, male and female, are 
religious ; of the hundred or more colleges and academies in this 
country, more than eighty are under their direction. They are, or 
ought to be, at home in the class-room, because they belong to or- 
ders which make education one of their chief objects. The Bene- 
dictines, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and the Jesuits, wear 
the academic laurels of centuries of successful teaching. The tra- 
ditions of the learning and civilization of the ancient world were 
preserved for us by the disciples of St. Benedict; the Dominicans 
and the Franciscans triumphed, by the splendor of their talents and 
the vastness of their erudition, over the heresies and extravagances 
that were rampant in the schools and universities of the Middle 
Ages; they became the mouth-pieces of science and literature, and 
adorned the stately fabric of scholastic theology with the wealth 
and the beauty of human learning. We need not speak of the 
Society of Jesus. Its fame is world-wide, its praise is in all the 
churches; it has been to the army of Christ and St. Peter what the 
Tenth Legion was to Cesar, the Janizaries to the Sultans, the Old 
Guard to Napoleon I., and the Zouaves to the Nephew of his Uncle. 
Wherever the battle rages fiercest, there waves the banner of Loy- 
ola, with the immortal motto, Ad majorem Dei gloriam, That ban- 
ner has gone down in many a disastrous fight only to be raised 
again in loftier triumph, dripping red with the blood of Jesuit 
martyrs. Far be it from us to say aught against one of the noblest 
bodies of men who have adorned the annals of the Church with the 
record of their virtues and their genius, their struggles and their 
victories. We but proposed in our last article the question : Is 
the system of education adopted by the colleges of the Society in 
the sixteenth century, fitted to answer the wants of Catholic youth 
in the nineteenth? There seemed to us a disposition, in some 
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quarters, to adhere too rigidly to an antiquated system. Conserva- 
tism, when it reaches a certain limit, becomes old fogyism, as 
readily as progress, when not rightly controlled, may run into 
license and rebellion. There is a pliability in the religious orders, 
in none more than in the Society of Jesus, by which they can 
make themselves at home everywhere, in every variety of time, 
place, and circumstance. The saints who founded them did not 
mean thein to fossilize, but to advance with the age, to change their 
weapons and modes of attack in accordance with the shifting tac- 
tics of the world and the devil. Important reforms have been 
lately introduced into some of our orders. Schools and colleges 
have been discontinued in order to concentrate numbers and talent 
on a few leading institutions. This move is worthy of all praise, 
and we hope that it will be imitated by seculars, and that some of 
the colleges and academies that spring up after each vacation like 
mushrooms after rain, will soon be numbered among the things 
that were. 

The mere fact of entering the novitiate of a religious order, will 
not qualify man or woman to be a teacher. A religious vocation is 
not necessarily a professional vocation. Many a monk can sanctify 
himself by prayer and fasting, and sanctify others by his mission- 
ary labors; many a good sister can emulate St. Vincent of Paul in 
love of the poor and orphans, and St. Camillus of Lelli in tender 

care of the sick, and yet both monk and nun may egregiously fail 
if they attempt to instruct in grammar or history, in mathematics 
or theology. They leave the sphere of God’s special providence 
when they install themselves in a school-room. Even the contem- 
plative orders, and those destined for out-door works of charity, 
have been compelled to resort, in this country, to education as a 
means of support. Necessity knows no rule, and though it were 
desirable that there should be religious communities of men and 
women, for the sole exclusive object of education—communities 
which should admit none into their ranks but such as have all the 
requisites of mind and body to make good teachers,—yet we may 
trust that God will not entirely refuse to bless the educational 
efforts of orders whose vocation is rather to the spiritual than the 
intellectual, who are distracted from the duties of the school-room 
by a thousand other calls, provided these orders energetically labor 
to fit themselves for their newly-assumed work. 

Instructions on the method of teaching should enter into the no- 
vitiate training of young religious destined for the school-room. In- 
tellectual life must exist in the colleges and academies of religious 
as well as in those of seculars. Even nuns and sisters, if they are 
to be teachers, must be ladies of cultivated minds, fond of study 
and of re: ading. God defend us from strong-minded women; God 
forbid that any daughter of St. Angela, St. Francis of Sales, or St. 
Vincent, should become an imitator of Fanny Wright or Rev. An- 
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toinette Brown; should merge her womanhood, the modesty and 
humility of her religious character in the rough obstreperousness of 
an intellectual Amazon. Yet the same obligation lies on nuns and 
sisters of being living women, that lies on college professors of being 
living men. They, as well as men, must learn how to think and 
reason, if they would teach young ladies to think and reason. 

The cultivation of mind necessary for a teacher is the result of 
proper training in youth, and of a general acquaintance with liter- 
ature in maturer age. Modern literature is, we will not say auti- 
Catholic, but un-Catholic, and yet it must be mastered by Catholic 
teachers, if they would keep pace with the age, and discharge their 
duties to their pupils. Literary pursuits make sad inroads on the 
domain of spirituality; they often take off the bloom of tender 
piety, and dry up the fountains of unction. When, however, the 
requirements of one’s state of life demand literary tastes, then duty 
and conscience bid us apply to study and miscellaneous reading, 
and God will take care that no harm comes of it. Religious, espe- 
cially in the female orders, may fall into the mistake of attaching 
too much importance to mere emotion or sentiment, and may feel 
very scrupulous about reading a Protestant historian like Ranke or 
Prescott ; and, as for a Protestant novelist, like Scott or D'Israeli, the 
mention of the names would scandalize them. Let us not be mis- 
understood. Nuns or sisters not engaged in education, have no 
business with secular literature ; for them all history, all poetry, all 
science, all art, are summed up in the crucifix. But for those en- 
gaged in tuition, particularly in the higher classes of conventual 
academies, literature is necessary ; and we see not how they can do 
the task set them, if their rule absolutely debars them from a large, 
well-selected library of poetry and standard works, in history, biog- 
raphy, natural science, poetry, and romance. If they are to teach, 
they must have the means. The attention of convent authorities 
has not, we are certain, been drawn to this want and the necessity 
of supplying it. Only educated women can infuse a love of learn- 
ing into girls, and educated women you cannot have if the school- 
sister is allowed only Thomas 4 Kempis and Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints. Newspapers and reviews cannot be dispensed with any 
more than books. They are the chroniclers of the time, of its 
changes,—religious, social, and political. What ashame to have 
Catholic school-girls answer an examiner that Lombardy belongs to 
Austria, because a geography printed in 1858 says so; or that 
Parry and Franklin made the nearest approach to the north pole, 
on the authority of atlases ten years old. Their pious teachers 
never heard of Victor Emanuel and the peace of Villafranca, nor of 
Dr. Kane and the open Polar Sea. If the rule of existing orders 
requires the exclusion of literature, and forbids sisters and nuns to 
exercise their intellects on any but purely ascetic subjects, then let 
us have a new order that will be exclusively devoted to education, 
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that shall enforce, by rule, intellectual activity on its members, and 
require talent as one of the requisites for admission. The wants ot 
the times demand it. We should have hesitated to make the sug- 
gestion, had not the necessity of changes of the kind been forcibly 
brought to our attention by the enlightened remarks of religious 
themselves. 

Complaints have been made of the difficulty of getting young 
ladies of a high order of talent to enter the novitiates. One 
main reason is because the convents themselves do not give the 
education necessary to prepare successful teachers. Ecclesiastical 
seminaries are mainly recruited, as far as the native priesthood is 
concerned, from the colleges; the novitiates of the religious female 
orders from the conventual schools. If the latter do not send out 
accomplished pupils, they cannot expect accomplished teachers 
when the former school-girl becomes a sister. In the majority of 
cases our best instructresses were not educated in Catholic acade- 
mies. According to the present system, the evil goes on perpet- 
uating itself. Inefficient teachers form inefficient pupils, and they, 
in turn, become inefficient teachers; and so the sad work pro- 
gresses. 

The third and last point of our remarks concerns the system of 
our colleges and schools, parochial and conventual. The radical 
fault of the system is that it attempts too much,—that it attempts to 
unite elements the most heterogeneous, as opposite as the poles. 
There are institutions among us which combine, under the same 
roof, the infant school, the primary school, the grammar school, 
the secular college, the preparatory seminary, and the theological 
seminary,-—institutions where the whole curriculum of sacred and 
profane science is taught, from c—a-t, cat, and twice two are four, 
up to the philosophy of the Absolute, the highest regions of pure 
mathematics, and the tenets of the Thomists, Scotists, and Con- 
gruists on the most abstruse questions in grace; and yet all these 
elements are expected to work in and out of one another with per- 
fect harmony. The poor professor is expected to turn a somerset, 
with all the agility of a circus clown, from theology into arithme- 
tic, thence head over heels into Latin or history, back into gram- 
mar, and forward into Holy Scripture. 

Such institutions are literary monsters, seven-headed hydras. 
Heaven send us some Bellerophon, to do battle with them, and 
smite off the supernumerary heads. Nothing can be accomplished 
until college is separated from ecclesiastical seminary,—until, in fact, 
we adopt either the English or the German system. Let a primary 
school be a primary school, a college a college, a university a uni- 
versity, an ecclesiastical seminary an ecclesiastical seminary, and 
only that, nothing more, nothing less. The evils of the olla- 
- rida system in reference to the Catholic colleges of England have 

een so briefly and ably pointed out, by one of the most illustrious 
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prelates of the English hierarchy, that we prefer, instead of pursu- 
ing our own line of remarks, to give the letter which he published 
on the 10th of last July, announcing the changes to be introduced 
in St. Mary’s college, Oscott. We take refuge behind the vener- 
able name of the Rt. Rev. W. B. Ullathorne, Bishop of Bir- 
mingham. 


‘‘Complaints have been lately heard in various quarters, of the 
inefficiency of our colleges ; but it should be remembered that they 
began their career under circumstances of great trial and difficulty, 
and with very slender resources, and that they were obliged to meet 
the requirements of a very limited circle, on the lowest possible 
terms. Hence, the work of conducting them has been one of cleri- 
cal devotedness and self-denial, which has not always, perhaps, been 
duly appreciated. I will put the case in a brief, but I think an 
intelligent form. Catholic parents have been in the habit of expect- 
ing from our colleges a course of education on a very expanded 
system, and ranging from the first work of a preparatory school to 
the concluding studies of a university. And this course of studies 
they have expected to be accomplished within the period allotted in 
this country to a grammar school. Nor is this all. 

‘Ever reckoning on the indulgent kindness of the clergy, and 
not sufficiently alive to the importance of training on system, as the 
best preparation for any future career, individual families have re- 

uired their sons to be put into exceptional lines of study, which 
throw them off the regular course. The evil that results from this 
interference with uniform system is four-fold. 

“Whilst the plan of studies is already too widely extended for 
efficient training, it is constantly disturbed and interfered with; the 
professors are 2 ole and distracted from their proper work ; the 
‘fe a0 gain only a superficial acquaintance with the many subjects 

etween which their attention is divided; and the character of the 
establishment necessarily suffers. In the old public schools of this 
country a youth is educated up to his seventeenth or eighteenth 
year; and by that time he has acquired in regular course a consid- 
erable knowledge of the two classical languages, employed as instru- 
ments of training rather than for gaining information, English, a 
certain amount of geography and history, arithmetic, and the ele- 
ments of mathematics. ‘To these has been lately added, in some of 
them, a knowledge of French. During the same period of life, a 
Catholic youth is supposed in one of our colleges to have completed 
his classical education, and to have included in that education two 
or more modern languages, besides his own, rhetoric, logic, and a 
course of the physical sciences ; whilst an additional year or so is 
supposed to give him a course of moral and mental philosophy. 

‘*In a word, by the time he has reached his eighteenth or nine- 
teenth year, his college is expected to have performed for the Cath- 
olic youth the four-fold office of a preparatory school, a grammar 
school, a college, and a university. I put from sight the functions 
of that college as an ecclesiastical seminary, because I am simply 
considering its relations with its lay students. But this is by no 
means a statement of the whole case. 
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“This vast amount of teaching is expected to be achieved at the 
cost of scarcely more than a quarter of what is paid for the training 
iven to a youth at one of the old endowed schools of the country. 
nd yet, for the causes mentioned, a much larger number of teach- 
ers is required by us for not half the number of scholars that fre- 
quent the public schools so often referred to. 

‘Under these circumstances, how can a college sustain a high 
character for efficiency? The clergy, indeed, devote themselves 
to the work from a high principle. They work, it may be said, al- 
most if not altogether gratuitously, at a task that is always laborious 
and often thankless. And the divinity students are called upon, to 
the detriment of their proper pursuits, to supply for the deficiency 
of older professors. But it is gratifying to observe that the laity as 
well as clergy see that the time has now come for gradually, but 
effectually ameliorating this state of things; and the following prin- 
ciples have been adopted as a guidance in this work of reform. The 
system of studies requires to be wisely limited in its earlier period, 
and rather directed to open and train the faculties than to fill the 
mind. 

“For to the young especially, a thorough, though limited knowl- 
edge is much better than a more extensive, but less accurate one. 
The course will be so arranged that those who follow it regularly 
will, at the proper age, be perfectly qualified to pass the examina- 
tions now required for military or civil employments, at home or in 
India. 

“It will be requisite that the pupils henceforth received into the 
college should follow the regular course of the establishment. 

“A complete body of professors will be appointed, and exclusive- 
ly devoted to the work of teaching ; and the old plan of largely em- 
ploying divinity students as teachers will be gradually abandoned. 

‘*Not only the efficiency of the lay department, but equally that 
of the ecclesiastical, demand this reform. 

“And, as a necessary consequence of this step, the pension will 
be raised to all pupils entering the college after this time. The full 
particulars of this change, as also the programme of the course of 
studies, will be published as soon as possible. Meanwhile, I 
will only add that it is proposed to continue and enlarge the system 
of voluntary competitive examinations, with valuable prizes offered to 
the most successful candidates, which has already been found to be 
productive of much good during the past year, and generally to do 
more for the encouragement of emulatidn throughout the whole 
college.” 


In an article on ecclesiastical seminaries, published in the Octo- 
ber number of the Review for 1859, we pointed out the necessity 
of an educated clergy. The combination of seminary and secular 
college renders it impossible to give a high-toned, finished, literary 
training to candidates for the priesthood. The wants of the mis- 
sion compel our bishops to give but a short course to their semina- 
rians, That young mar is fortunate, indeed, who has been allowed 
to devote fhree full years to the study of theology, Sacred Serip- 
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ture, and Church history. We have known cases of persons having 
been ordained after their first year’s theology; and some have 
graduated in ecclesiastical science, after an extensive course of six 
months. Certainly every moment of a seminarian’s limited time 
is as precious as gold. How can you expect him to fulfil the 
Pag labia sacerdotis custodient screntiam ; how can you expect 

im to be a scholar ready to hold his own and defend the Church 
in the midst of an intellectual Protestant society, if you distract 
and worry him, and break his spirit in the seminary, by the 
arduous labors of prefectship or tutorship? Arduous labors they 
are, if perfectly performed. Ten years of the seminary life has 
convinced us of the fact that the better the teacher or prefect, the 
worse the seminary, and vice versa. Those who devote themselves 
energetically to college studies, lose the spirit of their state, neglect 
their ecclesiastical studies, and finally suffer shipwreck of their vo- 
cation ; whilst, on the other hand, the young man who is devoted 
to his purely ecclesiastical duties—who wishes to become a pious 
and learned priest,—cannot but repine at a system which makes 
this impossible. The union of seminary and college was the re- 
sult of necessity. At atime when ecclesiastical institutions could 
not depend for their support upon the contributions of the faithful, 
a plan was devised, first, we believe, by the venerable Bishop 
Dubois, of enabling seminarians to clothe and educate themselves 
by teaching boys in a secular school attached to the seminary. 
That was fifty years ago. Things are quite different now. The 
laity are able and willing to support the diocesan or provincial 
seminary, but many of them demur to contribute to a mixed in- 
stitution, when the secular may swallow up the spiritual, and when 
what was given for ecclesiastical purposes may, by the very neces- 
sities of the case, be engrossed by collegiate interests. It is the old 
difficulty, in another form, of the two orders, of the spiritual and 
temporal, Church and State. During the late quests for Papal 
alms, many Catholics said, “ We are willing to give to the Pope 
as the head of the Church, as the representative of the spiritual 
order, but we will not contribute to his wants as a temporal 
prince.” We do not say that they were right; we only state 
a fact. 

Superiors and professors of ecclesiastical seminaries are painfully 
impressed with the want of general knowledge, of preparatory men- 
tal training shown by many students of theology. They are en- 
deavoring to build the sublime stucture of ecclesiastical science 
without the foundation of classical studies, and the attempt is, as 


- might be expected, a miserable failure. There is no way of reme- 


dying the evil but that pointed out by J. W. C., in the article on 

“ Vocations to the Priesthood,” in the last number of the Review. 
Boys, belonging to this country, manifesting hopeful signs of an 

ecclesiastical vocation, must be set aside from a tender age, and 
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trained in preparatory seminaries, by accomplished teachers, in all 
the branches of a classical education. Do not send them to the 
theological seminary until they have a fair knowledge of ancient 
and modern literature; until they are, in every respect, competent 
to master metaphysics and divinity. The plan that we proposed 
fifteen months ago, of making the diocesan seminaries feeders to the 
metropolitan seminary, was sneered at by some of our critics, as 
provincial. We confess to a want of appreciation of the force of 
the objection; there may be, however, more in it than we see. 

The Council of Trent, it is true, admonishes each bishop to pro- 
vide a seminary for his own diocese, and advises a provincial semi- 
nary only in case the individual dioceses are too poor to support 
their own. But we have an example, in our own day, that must 
forever silence all objections, of the erection of a metropolitan or 
provincial seminary, in the strict sense of the word, wi:hout inter- 
fering with the coexistence of the local or diocesan seminary. 
Pope Pius IX., by letters apostolic of June, 1853, founded in Rome, 
in the buildings of St. Apollinaris, the Seminario Pio, “in which” 
(we quote the words of the bull) “ faithful clerics chosen from all 
the dioceses, may gratuitously be imbued with piety, the ecclesias- 
tical spirit, and literature.” 

Each of the seventy-cight dioceses of the Pontifical States pos- 
sesses, in the Seminario Pio, one scholarship. Sinigaglia, because 
it is the Pope’s native place, has two, “Clerics,” says the bull, 
“having received, at least, the first tonsure, taken from the diocesan 
seminary, are to be preferred ; for their education, undertaken by 
the care of their own bishop, affords no slight testimony of their 
future progress and of their vocation.” Why can we not imitate 
the example of the Holy Father? Two or three metropolitan sem- 
inaries, or theological universities, could coexist with the diocesan 
institutions, and would, in fact, elevate their character by supplying 
them with superiors and professors. Nothing is wanting to the 
success of educational reform but union, combination, harmony of 
view, and action. But, unfortunately, geographical institutions 
and local interests can exist in the sanctuary, as well as in politics. 
To the winds with all paltry jealousies; let us stand together, 
shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, and our irresistible onslaught 
will sweep the field clear of all obstacles. 

The elimination of the ecclesiastical from the lay element in our 
institutions of learning is only one step, though a mighty one, in 
the work of reform; it is the breaking of the first gleam of light on 
chaos, but chaos still remains. The college, to fulfil its mission, 
must rid its skirts of the grammar school, it must exclude infants 
and boys, and admit only young men, and them only after they have 
proved, by satisfactory examination, that they have already mas- 
tered the elements of Greek and Latin grammar, history, and arith- 
metic. According to the present system, there are huddled to- 
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gether in one house, individuals from five to twenty-five, and the 
youngster who can scarcely put on his own clothes and is learning to 
make pot-hooks in his copy-book, is as much a collegian as the student 
who is learning the choral odes of the Gdipus Tyrannus, or dis- 
cussing with Plato the immortality of the soul. We cannot under- 
stand what a college should be without turning to the history of 
education. 

With the foundation of the Benedictine order, in the sixth cen- 
tury, a brighter and more intellectual era dawned upon the world, 
over which an Egyptian darkness of ignorance had brooded since 
the fall of the Roman empire, a hundred years before. The disci- 
ples of St. Benedict established schools in their monasteries, chiefly, 
however, for the education of their own novices, or those w ho showed 
marks of a religious vocation. The laity were still in the mental 
bondage of ignorance. In the eighth century, cathedral schools 
were founded, and the cause of education was promoted by the con- 
gregations of canons first originated by St. Chrodogany of Metz, 
and generally imitated by the more learned and pious of the clergy 
throughout Europe. Then came Charlemagne, at the close of the 
eighth century. “He had in mind,” says Bul: eus,” to found two 
kinds of schools, less and greater; the less he placed i in bishops’ pal- 
aces, canons’ cloisters, monasteries, and elsewhere ; the greater, how- 
ever, he established in places which were public and suitable for 

ublic teaching; and he intended them not only for eeclesiastics, 
Bat for the nobility and their children, and, on the other hand, for 

oor scholars too; in short, for every rank, ‘class, and race.” In a 
fatter addressed, on his return from Rome, i in 787, to the prelates 
of his dominions, the great emperor says: “It is ‘well that episco- 
pal establishments and monasteries should pay attention to liter- 
ature, in addition to the routine of their regular life and the practice 
of their holy religion. They who endeavor to please God by a good 
life, should not neglect to please him by correct phraseology. Al- 
though it is better. to live a good life than to become learned, still 
knowledge precedes action. Each one, then, should understand 
whatever he aims at doing; and the mind comprehends its duty 
better in proportion as the tongue, in ‘praising God, is free from 
mistakes of language.” 

The public schools which Charlemagne established were not uni- 
versities. They contained only the faculty of Arts, or what in the 
Middle Ages was called the Trivium and Quadrivium, whereas a 
university contains, in addition, the faculties of Theology, Law, and 
Medicine; teaching, as its name implies, all science, human and 
divine. William of Champeaux, and Abelard, in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, were the real founders ‘of the univ ersity of 
Paris,—the mother and model of all the most celebrated universi- 
ties of Europe. Drawn by the reputation of the professors of the 
new institutions, thousands and tens of thousands of students flocked 
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from the civilized world to Paris, Bologna, Oxford, Cambridge, Sal- 
amanca, and Armagh. The congregation of such vast numbers of 
individuals, with all the waywardness and passionate impulses of 


youth, in the capitals of Europe, led to the most serious evils. Law- 


iessness and the grossest immorality were rampant in the university 
cities. To remedy this state of things, colleges were established, 

first by the religious orders, for those of their own members who 
went up to the universities, and then for all students, lay or clerical, 
by private bequests, or the academic authorities themselves. These 
colleges were lodging-houses for the students of the university. In 
them. they were “subject to a discipline, intellectual and ‘moral, 

founded in some measure on the system prevailing in monasteries, 
Tutors and prefects were appointed, whose duty it was to see that 
those committed to their charge rehearsed the lectures they had 
heard in the schools from the professors of the universities, applied 
diligently to private study, and, above all, regulated their moral 
conduct. by the rules of reason and re sligion. No classes were 
taught in the colleges,—the duty of instruction devolved entirely 
on the university. They were merely a cademic boarding-houses or 
hotels. The system has survived in some of the colleges of Rome. 
The students of the Irish, Scotch, Greek, and Belgian colleges do 
not attend class in their own institutions, but freque nt the schools 
in the Roman college, under the direction of the Jesuits or those of 
the Propaganda. 

In lapse of time, some of the professors of the universities 
established courses of lectures in the colleges. Somewhat later, one 
of the four faculties, of Arts, Theology, Law, or Medicine, was perma- 
nently located in them, and then, finally, some colleges practically 
became universities, by having under their roof lectures in all four 
faculties. They still retained the name of colleges, though their 
original character had disappeared, and they enjoy ed all the advan- 
tages of universities, as do now Trinity C ollege, Dublin, and George- 
town, in our own country. The evils that attend the union of uni- 
versity and college have been ably pointed out by Sir William 
Hamilton. The wealth that accrued to the colleges from numerous 
foundations of scholarships enabled them, at times, to bid defiance 
to the superior authority of the university, and to monopolize func- 
tions which, by established law and ct ustom, belonged to the organ- 
ized academic body, represented by the university, of which they 
formed but parts. In all cases, however, the colleges, in their later, 
form, remained institutions of liberal education in all or some of the 
four university faculties, and were entirely distinct and separate 
from the public or grammar schools. From their inmates they ex- 
acted a preparatory training or a satisfactory primary education, 
They only entered who aspired to the learned professions, to a life 
of literary pursuits, or whose rank and wealth sought literary refine- 
ment and high mental culture as their most becoming ornaments. 
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We do not advocate the necessity of collegiate education for all. 
Youths destined for commerce or agriculture do not need a liberal 
education, though it would not injure them or unfit them for their pur- 
suits. A farmer would not be less successful in his rural occupations 
by having a tincture of letters; nor would a merchant be less cap- 
able of surmising the fluctuations of the market, and the rise or 
fall of stocks, by having a clear, well-trained, educated mind. But 
for the professions, for the Church, the bench, the bar, and the hos- 
pital, a liberal education is demanded. Young Catholic lawyers 
and doctors complain of the hopelessness of competing with the 
Protestant members of their profession. “ Fair play is not given 
us,” they say; “ the fact of being a Catholic damns a man legally, 
politically, and medicinally.” So they console themselves with 
smoking cigars and frequenting bar-rooms, and doing the dirty 
work of some prominent politician, by beating up the German and 
Irish vote. 

The objection is the sheerest folly and excuse for ignorance, in- 
dolence, and dissipation. Let them be educated men, men of study, 
men of determined energy and perseverance, and their Catholicity 
will be no drawback to triumphant success. Our countrymen are 
not such fools as to care a straw whether a man be Jew or Turk, 
Protestant or Catholic, if he be the best man in his line of business. 
They will patronize him, and he will make his fortune and his 
name. He will do honor to his religion, and his fellow-citizens will 
do honor to him. There was once a mayor of Cork, who had a 
Protestant and a Catholic leg. It was the delight of his worship to 
thrust his Papist limb into every mud-hole he met, and in this de- 
lectable Orange amusement he completely smashed it, sickened, and 
went the way of all flesh. Yankee Protestant zeal does not go so 
far; it peruses the Bible with one eye, and with the other keeps a 
shrewd watch over the dollars and cents, and the hac omnia adjicien- 
tur vobis of this world. 

If a Papist hand is more skilful in manipulatiug with the scalpel 
and dissecting knife, Yankees will not reject it and allow a disciple 
of Luther, Calvin, or Theodore Parker to hack and mangle their 
bruised limbs. If nature has given a keener intellect to a Catholic 
lawyer, which he has improved by education; if he has taken care 
to develop to the full his gift of the gab, the American will have no 
objection to give his gratitude and his cash to the man who has won 
his suit. Let our young Catholics secure the benefit of a finished 
college education, let them keep aloof from low associations, from 
Phenix clubs and United Irish societies, and they will leave their 
mark on their time and country. If national or religious prejudices 
impede their onward career, let them show fight, not with the fist 
or bowie-knife, but with the mind, the tongue, and the pen, and 
they will conquer. 

The plan we propose is to separate colleges from grammar 
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schools, to admit none into the former who have not, by public and 
private tuition, acquired the elements of, and made some progress 
in English, Greek, and Latin literature. The best model that we 
can adopt is the Prussian system. It recognizes four grades in edu- 
cation, four distinct and separate classes of institutions,—the pri- 
mary or elementary school, the high school or progymnasium, the 

mnasium, and the university. All these are different parts, per- 
orming different functions of one grand harmonious system, under 
the direction of the State. It is this that gives them unity, and 
unity and greatness always go together. Nothing can be done for 
Catholic education in America, until the dioceses combine their 
efforts, until some of the effete institutions that now cumber the 
land be suppressed, until the remaining colleges or gymnasia be 
made feeders to two or more grand universities. We care not in 
whose hands the central authority over the whole system be lodged, 
whether of committee or of an individual, lay or clerical, provided 
the individual on the committee understands our needs, and knows 
howand is willing to supply them. What! With our dozen of Cath- 
olic weeklies, or weaklies—for the terms are often synonymous,— 
our scores of dozens of colleges, our national and geographical prej- 
udices, we are abusing the advantages which American freedom 
gives us; trampling under foot opportunities, the like of which the 
Church has rarely enjoyed ; bringing defeat and disgrace upon our- 
selves and our religion ; and making American Catholicity a by-word 
of reproach among the nations. So much for the glaring evil of our 
system, the attempt to combine in one institution discordant ele- 
ments. There is another which prevails in nearly all the schools, 
colleges, and academies with which we are acquainted,—that of neg- 
lecting the cultivation of the reasoning powers, and overtasking the 
memory. The study of words is substituted for the study of ideas. 
Boys and girls are compelled to get by rote, catechism, history, 
geography, and grammar. If a stranger were to enter the classes, 
and inquire the rationale of this or that grammatical rule; if he 
were to request the pupil to apply to the present the history of the 
past, both teacher and student would stare with astonishment. And 
yet only thus is knowledge acquired. Memory can supply facts, but 
we have knowledge when the intellect has mastered these facts, di- 
gested them, traced them to their origin, and contemplated them in 
their development and result. 

It would require the patience of Job to suppress a burst of honest 
indignation at the tom-foolery, tie loss of time, the debauching of 
the higher intetlectual powers prevailing in some educational estab- 
lishments. Teachers, male and female, go into the school-room 
with cloudy brains and icy hearts, run the pupils through the les- 
son, helter-skelter, and a sigh of relief escapes them when the irk- 
some task is over. They never advert to the effect of personal in- 
fluence, in the training of youth, by associating with them in their 
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recreative hours as friends rather than superiors ; of exciting a thirst 
for knowledge by speaking on scholastic subjects, by reading in 
class, or even in times of relaxation, passages from standard authors, 
on points connected with their studies. Some of the happiest mo- 
ments of our school life were those spent under the tuition of Mr. 
I ,a convert and a Jesuit, Professor of Rhetoric, now dead. He 
communicated to a class of young men, fifteen or twenty in num- 
ber, his own ardent enthusiasm in intellectual pursuits. Perfect 
master of English literature, he instructed and delighted his students 
by reading aloud, and commenting on England’s most distinguished 
writers. Sometimes in the midst of an eloquent exhortation, the 
bell would ring for recreation, and then the excited students rushed 
to the door to bar the professor’ s egress. “No, Mr. I ” they 
said, “we will not let you go yet, return to your chair, and finish 
what you have to say.” In one of the very best of our female acad- 
emies, situated in western Virginia, one of the sisters, to relieve the 
tedium of a long recreation, reads to the young ladies select passages 
from English authors, pausing from time to time to collect their 
opinions and remarks, and to give her own, The result that at- 
tends this exercise shows that the youthful mind needs only the 
stimulant of personal intercourse to be led into the field of thought, 
of real intellectual activity, and to work with a zeal that more than 
repays the teacher, and offers the surest earnest of future excellence. 

Our task is finished, From the abundance of our heart we have 
written sincerely, conscientiously, candidly. To give offence has 
been far, very far from our intention. But we defy a man of any 
honesty of purpose to have lived for years in our colleges and sem- 
inaries, and not wish to do what God enables him to do to reform 
them. And if, in the accomplishment of a work imposed on him 
by an overmastering impulse, a keen, abiding, smarting sense of 
academic evils, and, at the same time, of the ease with which many 
of them could be remedied if Catholics were, but for one instant, 
to stand above their passions and prejudices, their blind veneration 
for the present system because it is the work of their forefathers,—if 
in these circumstances he draws down on himself the censure of 
those whom from his heart he reveres and loves; if he is cut off 
from the sympathy of the Catholic body, and marked as a black 
sheep in the flock, then be can but turn to his conscience and his 
God, and humbly trust that the seed that is now sown in sorrow 
may one day be reaped in joy. 








W. J.B. 
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Arr. Il.—Ze Progrés par le Christianisme. Conférences 
de Notre-Dame de Paris, 1856-1860. Par tx Reverend 
Pre Féxrx, de la Compagnie de Jesus. Paris, Le Clere 
& Cie.; 1858-1860. 5 Tomes 8vo. 


Tue first two volumes of the profound and brilliant Con- 
JSérences of Father Felix were some time since briefly no- 
ticed in our pages. Since then, we have received two ad- 
ditional volumes, which, with the fifth, for 1860, not yet 
received, complete the series. We must reserve a full an- 
alysis and appreciation of the whole series till the last 
volume reaches us. In the meantime we call attention 
especially to the fourth volume, which treats of “The Prog- 
ress of Society by Christianity,” for we wish to offer some 
few remarks, which we trust will prove neither inopportune 
nor unimportant, on a topic it suggests to our mind, and in 
which we ourselves just now take no slight interest. We beg 
our readers to understand, however, that it is the topic sug- 
gested rather than the Contérences themselves, on which we 
propose to make our comments. 

Father Felix, unless Father Lacordaire, the eminent 
Dominican, be an exception, is unquestionably the first 

reacher in France, and is not an unworthy successor of the 
Roues Pére de Ravignan. His Conférences strike us as 
models of pulpit eloquence, and in brilliancy of style, sim- 
plicity and dignity of expression, depth of thought, ear- 
nestness of tone, and richness of illustration, they are unsur- 
yassed by any modern series of sermons we have read or 
sae The preacher is a man who thinks, and has thor- 
oughly studied his subject, and if there are here and there 
views to which we cannot assent, they are the views of a 
mind of no ordinary capacity, and such as a man may en- 
tertain without discredit to his understanding or his general 
attainments. We esteem him the more, the more thor- 
oughly we penetrate his spirit and master his doctrine ; yet, 
as we said on the former occasion, his Conférences do not 
quite satisfy us, chiefly, however, because they are not what 
their title led us to expect. From the title, by our own 
fault it is very possible, we were led to expect a discussion 
of progress in the sense the word is usually taken, and to be 
shown that progress requires and receives the aid of Chris- 


tianity. But we find that the progress he treats is the prog- 
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ress by grace in the interior life of individuals, and in society, 
only in so far as the exterior is the exponent of the interior. 
He discusses, we grant, a progress infinitely superior to that 
which we expected him to discuss, but, nevertheless, not it, 
and not in all respects easily attainable without it. 

The reverend father will permit us to say, and we do so 
with all deference and respect, that we think (regard had to 
the state of things in Europe) these Conférences were not 
well timed, and that they would have been more opportune 
and more really useful, if they had been preached from 
1846 to 1850, ten years earlier, when the immediate danger 
to European society was from socialism, communism, and 
red republicanism. It is always necessary, we grant, that 
people of all ranks and conditions should understand, that 
without religion and stable government, Segiety cannot swb- 
sist and perform its appropriate functiom®; but even this 
great truth may be presented at such » tine, or under 
such circumstances, as to have the effect 6f-error, and to 
operate unfavorably both to moral and soeial progress. 
Brought out and insisted on with peculiar emphasis when 
the danger is from the efforts of power to extinguish free- 
dom and suppress all voices and all institutions favorable 
to liberty, it can only tend to alienate minds opposed to 
despotism from both religion and authority. At the time 
these Conférences were preached there was a manifest in- 
crease of infidelity in France, provoked by the alliance of 
the clergy with the new-fangled Ceesarism of the day, and 
the savage bitterness with which their most influential or- 
gans treated the noble and disinterested men who, having 
for twenty years fought the battles of liberty and religion 
with success, regretted in the Imperial Constitution the ab- 
sence of all adequate guaranties of political freedom, dis- 
cussion, and publicity. Was this the time to insist specially 
on authority ¢ 

In 1848 society itself was threatened in its very founda- 
tion by the mad theories and mad deeds of revolutionists 
and anarchists; and the friends of order and religion, who 
had so bravely struggled during so many years for political 
and religious liberty, without in the least changing or aban- 
doning any principle they had ever possessed, rallied to the 
standard of authority, and labored with what power and in- 
fluence they had to restrain the revolution, to roll back the 
tide of pony i to re-establish order, and to save society. 
They did not labor to restore the old régime, or to re-estab- 
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lish the old governments against which they had warred, 
and which the revolution had prostrated ; they accepted 
the repyblic the revolution proclaimed in France, and sim- 
ply sought to make it an orderly republic, compatible alike 
with religion and social well-being ; they denounced not the 
concessions made to popular demands in Prussia, Austria, 
and the smaller German states, nor did they demand their 
revocation when the danger to power was over; they only 
labored to restrain the revolution, and to prevent it from 
prostrating European society, and establishing the reign of 
anarchy on its ruins. But they were not strong enough to 
do this without accepting the aid of the partisans of the old 
régime everywhere overthrown or menaced. The confla- 
gration was raging, and they must accept help to check and 
extinguish it, let it come whence it might. There was in 
consequence danger that after the revolution had been mas- 
tered, the sovereigns, or their ministers, taking a wrong les- 
son from their recent fright, would seek, and that the peo- 
ple, under the influence of the panic themselves had created, 
would encourage them to seek, to crush out liberty as well 
as the revolution, and to re-establish the very system with 
more stringency than before, which had provoked, and, in 
many minds sincerely attached to order and religion, had 
justified the revolutionary movement. They saw this dan- 
ger, and we, acting with them, warned our readers to be on 
their guard against it so early as October, 1848; but the 
more pressing danger was from the excesses of liberty, and 
effectual precautions against the excesses of power could 
not well be taken. 

But long before these Conférences were preached to the 
men of France, the counter-revolution had triumphed, and 
all danger from the socialists, communists, and red republi- 
cans, save as a reaction against despotic power, had passed 
away. The danger was then from the other side. Yet the 
reverend father seems totally unaware of this fact, and pro- 
ceeds as if things remained as they were in 1848: yet in 
that very year 1848, the revolution had been defeated, 
crushed, in France, and order re-established under a repub- 
lican form of government ; and before the close of the follow- 
ing year the German princes had recovered their authority, 
Charles Albert had been repulsed from Lombardy, the Mazzin- 
ian republic had been put down at Rome, the Hungarian re- 
bellion suppressed, and Venice reduced. Power, atter 1850, 
was everywhere triumphant, and order was nowhere seri- 
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ously threatened. The movements of the revolutionists were 
only the spasmodic motions of the serpent’s tail after its 
head has been severed from the body. Even then it was 
manifest to every man of some little foresight, that the dan- 
ger was not from the revolution, but from the reaction of 
authority against it. What was foreseen in 1850 was an 
actual fact in 1856. The old system had been revived in 
most European countries, and the French empire, based on 
a new-fangled Ceesarism, itself reposing on ew post facto suf- 
frage, had been restored, and the most stringent measures 
of repression were everywhere adopted against every species 
of liberty, except the liberty of praising Caesar and insult- 
ing religion. At this moment these Conférences were com- 
menced, with the apparent design of bringing the sacred 
lessons of religion to sustain authority, which, in the public 
mind, could only mean despotism. 

There are certain lessons which ministers of religion, as 
well as ministers of state, would do well to learn and profit 
by,—that, in this age of the world, after the preaching 
of the Gospel for eighteen hundred years, no religious 
teaching, no religious discipline, no possible education or 

overnmental repression will suffice: to put an end to revo- 
utions, and keep the people quiet and contented under des- 
“kyon or what they regard as despotism. The Church 
1as too well educated the people, too thoroughly imbued 
them with the conviction that power without right or jus- 
tice is without authority, and may be resisted without diso- 
bedience to God, for that any longer to be possible. All 
efforts to reconcile them to Cwsarism, or to any govern- 
ment that adopts the maxim, “ All for the people, nothing 
by the people ;” which allows them no free thought, no free 
pier no initiatory movement, and no effective voice in 
the management of public affairs, will, however supported, 
prove abortive. Whether you hail this as the harbinger of 
a glorious future, or deprecate it as the forerunner of anti- 
Christ, it is a fact, and as a fact must be met and dealt with. 
All attempts, whether by ministers of religion or by ministers 
of state, to re-establish social peace on the basis of political 
absolutism, can end only in grave injury both to religion 
and society. The passion for change has become too strong 
to be resisted. To war against it is as idle as to plant your- 
self on a railway, and command the locomotive, thundering 
on at the rate of sixty miles an hour, to stop and go no far- 
ther. You may be crushed, but its speed will not be check- 
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ed. Wespeak of what is possible in the ordinary providence 
of God, not of what is possible to his miraculous power: 
we restrict not his power, nor attempt to interpret his secret 
purposes. In his ordinary providence, we are not afraid to 
assert that peace on the old system between the European 
—— and the governments is not possible. The war 
will continue, marked by alternate victories and defeats for 
each party. The excesses of power will give the victory to 
the mob; the excesses of the mob, in turn, will give the 
victory to power; and each alternate victory or defeat will 
only loosen still more the bonds of society, and render the 
war more desperate and vindictive. 

We agree, assuredly, with Father Felix, that religion is 
necessary to render people truly loyal to authority, and that 
authority is necessary to liberty and social progress,—the 
two great truths he develops with equal force of thought 
and brilliancy of language. Here, certainly, we have no 
quarrel with him, for his thesis was ours from 1844 till 1850, 
and his Conférences were preached in substance in our pages 
some years before he preached them in the Church of Notre- 
Dame of Paris. Yet it is always necessary in our assertion 
of authority to be on our guard against giving it an origin 
or a character incompatible with national and individual 
freedom. The reverend father’s theory of authority, if he 
intend on the one hand it shall be power, and on the other 
a support to freedom, requires, in our judgment, some im- 
portant qualifications. 


“ Authority, considered in its origin,” he says, “comes from 
creation. He who is creator is author, and he who is author is au- 
thority in relation to what he creates. This reason of authority is 
radical; it isin the root of things, and is written in the root of 
words, Strictly speaking, God is the only authority, for he is the 
only creator. He is master of all, for he is the beginning of all. 
But men, associated to his creative power, are associated also to his 
authority, in so far as their acts are creative. Where in imitation of 
God free agents create, there is authority. In this sense there are 
authorities in science, art, and literature. He who creates order in 
ideas, and makes them resplendent in speech, is an authority, and 
not meaningless is the expression, Royalty of speech, which we find 
in all languages. Wherever men encounter genius displaying 
creative power in its works, they say, Behold an authority, In 
vain do we protest against this domination ; it asserts itself. Be- 
fore their like men rise to the honor of authority just in proportion 
as they manifest creative power. 
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“On these principles, founded in the nature of things, it is not 
difficult to determine the true notion and the last reason of social 
authority. Social authority is also creative power, the power of 
founding society, the efficacious force of arranging men in order to 
the end of their association, Authority, with the Divine concur- 
rence, creates society ; and, as God the world, continues its creation 
in governing it. A man appears in a nation; men are in strife; 
things are in ruin; the people are in servitude; society is in the 
dust; by a power communicated to him by God, he unites all 
men, restores all things, makes a free people, a prosperous society. 
That man is authority. Whether God gives him power immediately 
as he did to Moses, or through the intervention of secondary causes 
co-operating with his providence, that man, with God, creates so- 
ciety, and having created, preserves it, and is its lord and master. 
Parties may deny, rivals may contest, enemies may attack his au- 
thority, but authority it is, and will be. Society is not deceived 
in him; and owing in its creator its master, it says to him: ‘ You 
are able to create order, liberty, productiveness—in a word, society ; 
command, we obey.’”—Tome iv. pp. 10-12. 


The reverend Father, in his eagerness to burn incense to 
Cesar, forgets, for the moment, the dignity and authority 
of the priest of God, before whom kings and kaisers are 
simply men, standing on a level with the humblest of their 
subjects. We cannot concede the pretence that Louis Napo- 
leon put down the revolution, re-established order, and 
created society in France; for the revolution had been de- 
feated and order restored before he made his appearance 
on the scene, by the representatives of the people, and 
the French army under General Cavaignac. All we ean 
give the nephew of his uncle credit for, is, that he and his 
friends succeeded in rendering insecure the republic he had 
sworn to uphold aud defend, and by a well-managed coup- 
@’ état overthrew the national authority, and seated himself 
in the throne he and they had made vacant; for we make 
no account of the suffrages of the nation, given ex post facto, 
after he had usurped the supreme authority, and left the 
nation no choice but him as supreme dictator or anarchy 
and its horrors. His special merit is in having so managed 
as to force or persuade the French people to abdicate their 
own authority, and vote themselves slaves. 


“This doctrine,” the author continues, “has nothing in eom- 
mon with the consecration of material force, and the glorification 
of despotism. Authority, thus conceived, is, in its very nature, a 
moral power. Let it come from the suffrages of the nation, the 
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right of birth, or a providential situation clearly manifesting the will 
ot God, the power to create or restore society is essentially moral, 
and it is repugnant to the very nature of things that society should 
be guided to its end by material force. Authority, at need, may use 
material force to remove an obstacle interposed between it and the 
end of society, but the material force can never be the social au- 
thority itself. Armed or unarmed with material force, the social 
authority remains in its ground as in its essence, the efficacious 
power of creating society, that is to say, of creating order, liberty, 
productiveness,.... order by giving it stability, liberty by giving 
it activity, and productiveness through stability and liberty. It is, 
therefore, for society the reason of being, growing, and producing, 
—the supreme reason of social progress.’”’—Jbid. pp. 13, 14, 


There is in this doctrine a slight touch of the Hero-wor- 
ship for many years so energetically preached to us by 
Thomas Carlyle. It places the right to govern in ability, 
and with Carlyle makes king come from can, can-ing, 
that is, Able-man. He has the right who has the ability 
to govern society. He is your real God-ordained king, 
kaiser, president, or governor ; all others are shams, simu- 
lacra, and the soouer they are sent back to the pit whence 
they have ascended, the better for society. Does the illus- 
trious preacher intend to endorse this doctrine, and thus re- 
solve the rights of man into the méghts of man? He derives 
authority from author, both as to the word and the thing. 
The man’s authority depends on his creative power, or his 

ower to imitate the creative act of God. It is then an in- 

erent and personal power. How, then, can it come from 
national suffrage, the right of birth, or a providential situa- 
tion? Inthe one case he makes power a personal and in- 
defeasible right, in the other case he makes it a trust from 
God, or from society, or from both. How does he reconcile 
the two contradictory theories and make them one? 

The distinction between authority and material force is 
important. Authority may use material force as an instru- 
ment, but is never itself material force. Nothing more 
true. But who has the right to use material force as an in- 
strument of government? The preacher’s doctrine answers, 
he who has the ability, which excludes, of course, all idea 
of moral and political right. If, again, authority be essen- 
tially moral power, the government which has no moral 
power and can sustain itself only by a permanent resort to 
material force, has no authority. ‘Then it has no right to 
govern; then no right to use material force; then in using 
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it, it is a tyranny, and there is no treason, no crime, no sin, 
in resisting and attempting to subvert it; for tyranny has 
no rights, and where no rights are violated, no wrong is 
done. French Jacobins and Italian Carbonari will hardly 
ask for more than this. If you arm the government with 
physical force, which it may use to sustain itself whenever 
it judges proper, you confound authority with physical force 
itself, unless you have already established the right of the 
government to use physical force. How will you explain 
and establish this right ? 
' Father Felix defines authority to be the efficacious power 
to create or to restore society, and maintains that the prince 
has the right to govern, because he creates social order, liber- 
ty, productiveness, If his moral power meets grave obsta- 
cles, that fact alone proves that it is not in itself alone effica- 
cious, and therefore that it is not authority. Then the resort 
to physical force is tyranny. The preacher forgets that he 
must recognize the right of government when resisted and 
its moral force is inefficacious, or else he cannot assert 
its right to use material force, for it is only where moral 
ower fails that material force is needed. Father Felix is a 
Jhristian preacher, and can no more intend to assert order 
without liberty, than liberty without order., He is right 
in founding authority on creation, but only in the case ot 
God, who only is creator. Authority in God is a right, but 
not in man, who has no proper creative power, and it is only 
by a figure of speech we say of any man he is authority. 
His error lies in founding civil authority on man’s act imi- 
tative of the divine creative act, instead of founding it on 
the act of God, immediately or mediately delegating it to 
man. God does not, as he supposes, delegate the authority 
through the medium of the act of the prince, but by his 
own act, mediate or immediate. He may, if he choose, 
delegate it immediately to an individual, as in the case of 
Moses, or to a particular family, as in the case of the family 
of David; but ordinarily he delegates it to the nation, 
and through the nation to the prince, who is therefore 
accountable for it, both to God and to the nation. This 
makes power in whose hands soever lodged a trust, and 
liable to forfeiture; in opposition to the divine and indefeasi- 
ble right of kings defended by the English Solomon and 
his Anglican divines, from whom Bossuet seems to have bor- 
rowed it. In God power isa right, in man it is a trust. No 
man has created other men or society, and if per impossi- 
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bile he had, he would have no right by virtue of his creative 
act to govern them; because, as creature himself, he belongs 
to God, in all he is, in all he has, and in all he can produce 
by his faculties. Von est potestas nisia Deo. The right 
of the prince is derived from God, who alone is the living 
law, not from his personal and inherent creative power. 

Father Felix proceeds in his theory of authority on the 
man that simple moral checks on power are adequate 
safeguards of liberty. In this he lacks the practical experi- 
ence of the statesman. He himself is aware that power, to 
maintain order, must be permitted at need to use material 
force; but liberty is as essential to society as order; and if 
authority needs material force to protect order, how much 
more must society need material force of some sort to pro- 
tect liberty? The experience of all ages proves that power, 
with material force at its command, is sure to encroach on 
freedom, if not prevented by material checks in the very 
constitution of the state. Hence the wisdom of mankind 
rejects all the simple and absolute forms of government, as 
monarchy, aristocracy, democracy ; and the statesman seeks 
to temper one absolute form with elements borrowed from 
the others, to constitute what is called mixed government ; 
and by a wise division and distribution of powers to guard 
against the abuses of authority without impairing its unity 
or efficiency. Mr. Calhoun was accustomed to laud the ad- 
mirable provision in the old Roman Constitution of the 
Tribunitial Veto, which while it left to the Patricians the 
positive exercise of authority, prevented them trom adopt- 
ing and carrying out any measure offensive to the lebs. 
A constitutional negative of some sort on power when it 
would go beyond its just limits is necessary, if we mean the 
government shall maintain a free as well as a submissive 
people. 

We had, indeed, no right to ask a statesman in the 
preacher, but we have the right—if he chooses to discuss a 
topic intimately connected, either by its own nature or by 
time.and circumstance, with the political passions of the day 
—-to ask that he avoid defending, in the name of religion, a 
theory that makes the prince the living law, and which, 
when it favors not Jacobinism, sustains the worst form of 
Cesarism. We doubt not the excellent intentions of the 
preacher, but we doubt, perhaps we more than doubt, the 
wisdom or justice of associating the interests of religion 
with a political system, not enjoined in the Gospel, which is 
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opposed by the living thought and intelligence of the age, 
which alienates vast numbers from the Church, and which 
all experience proves can be sustained only by the most 
stringent system of repression. The Church is a . go 
kingdom, ere, BEE and complete in and by herself. She 
prescribes for her children no particular form of civil polity, 
and her interests, whether spiritual or material, are neces- 
sarily attached for all times and places to no one form of 

overnment. As a man and a citizen, I may have my po- 
Fitical preference, and even a very decided preference,—but 
let it be what form it may, I have no right to demand for it 
the positive sanction of the Church, or to put it forth in her 
name as the Catholic form of civil society. It is enough 
that she does not condemn it. The very worst service we 
can render her, is to labor to involve her in the political 
movements and party conflicts of the day, whether at home 
or abroad. 

As a spiritual kingdom, the Church represents the spir- 
itual order in the government of human affairs; and as that 
order changes not, is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, 
she must be fixed and unalterable in her principles, her doc- 
trines, and her spiritual constitution,—speaking always in 
the same tongue, with the same voice, to all men, whether 
what she says accords with their sentiments and opinions, or 
arraigns and condemns them. She must be as unchange- 
able as truth, and as inflexible as justice. It is not for her 
to conform to the world, but for the world to conform to 
her. But in civil polity this inflexibleness and immutabil- 
ity would be out of place; for all wise human government 
is founded not on absolute principles, but in compromise. 
Civil government represents the human element, and de- 
mands not the attribute of immutability, but the faculty of 
change. No civil government answers the end of its insti- 
tution, if between it and the sentiments and convictions, 
wants and wishes of its subjects there is a general and per- 
manent antagonism ; and it is a grave error on the part of 
statesmen to seek to constitute the state in imitation of the 

Yhurch of God, and to render it like her, fixed and unalter- 
able; as if like her it were designed to represent the abso- 
lute, not the relative,—the immutable and eternal, not the 
changeable and the temporary,—the divine, not the human, 
—God, not man. The changes from time to time demanded 
may be unwise, may belikely to introduce more evils than they 
willcure; but if earnestly, constantly, and gencrally insisted 
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on, they must be conceded, if they are within the scope of 
the temporal order, and involve no sacrifice of the rights of 
the spiritual. When the children of Israel grew tired of the 
government of the Lord through divinely-appointed judges, 
and demanded a king to go in and out before them, that 
they might be like other nations, he rebuked them sharply 
for their ingratitude, and exposed to them the folly of their 
request : nevertheless, he complied with it, and gave them a 
king. 

Undoubtedly, the changes which it is lawful to demand 
or to concede are such as lie within the province of the 
temporal, in regard to which the people under God are 
sovereign, and have the right to follow their own will. Cer- 
tainly, the state has no right to make at the popular demand 
any concessions incompatible with the moral and spiritual 
order represented by the Church; for neither it nor the 
people have any authority in that order. The proper sphere 
of all human government is the sphere of human prudence, 
and it is only within this sphere that changes are admissi- 
ble. All in human society that must be fixed and unalter- 
able, and all that, though not fixed and unalterable, which 
pertains to spiritual discipline, is} placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church, whose authority both prince and people 
must always respect, and never’contravene. But civil so- 
ciety, saving the supremacy of the spiritual and the freedom 
and independence of the Church, is free to act for itself, and 
to make such changes and compromises as it judges expe- 
dient under the circumstances of the time and place. As 
the state represents not the absolute and unalterable, but 
the relative and the changeable, it should always be consti- 
tuted with the faculty of change, of keeping itself in har- 
mony with the wants and wishes of the age and nation. In 
this necessity of change on the part of civil society, we may 
see the reason why the Church leaves the constitution of the 
state to the people, and prescribes no ag emee form of civil 
polity. It is because no one particular form is adapted to 
all nations, nor to the same nation through all the stages of 
its existence. 

That the clergy, as a body, have a strong tendency to 
introduce into civil society the fixedness and unalterabil- 
ity of the Church, is no doubt a fact; and in this fact 
we may probably find the reason why sacerdotal govern- 
ments are generally regarded with disfavor by both states- 
men and the people. Dealing in their own order with 
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fixed and unalterable principles, with the absolute and in- 
flexible, only softened in the administration by kindness 
and charity, they are apt, from their special education and 
habits of mind, to look upon change as evil, and to seek to 
prevent it in the civil administration, and to compress all 
civil and political thought and action within certain fixed 
and unalterable rules, which permit the people no free spon- 
taneous motion. It has been pretended that the great aim 
of Pope St. Gregory VII. was to establish a theocratic or 
sacerdotal government for Christendom, but unjustly ; for 
he labored only to emancipate the Church from the domi- 
nation of Cesar, and to compel princes and peoples to re- 
spect her freedom and independence. The same charge has 
been brought against that great and much maligned Pope, 
Boniface VIII. ; but he tells us expressly that he had no 
thought of interfering with the civil rights of princes, or 
the civil independence of their crowns. Certainly, in dis- 
tinguishing the two orders, and in giving to each a separate 
representative, our Lord did not alter their natural relation 
one to the other. As the temporal order is, by its own na- 
ture, inferior and subordinate to the spiritual, so is the 
state inferior and subordinate to the Church, against which 
it has and can have no rights. But under the Church in 
spirituals, in its own order the state is free and inde- 
pendent. 

The distinction of the two orders under separate repre- 
sentatives is asserted with unanimous voice by all Catholic 
theologians, and has been recognized by every Sovereign 
Pontiff who has had occasion to touch the subject. A 
Catholic Prelate, one of the ablest theologians we have ever 
had in this country, and whose resignation of his See on ac- 
count of continued ill health and departure from among 
us all good men must lament, publicly criticized, some years 
since, some essays in the evew on the Papal Power, be- 
cause he thought we pushed the doctrine of spiritual sover- 
eignty so far as to deny this distinction, and to absorb the 
state in the Church. He misapprehended our meaning, as 
did many others; but, however inexact, unusual, or un- 
guarded our language at times may have been, we have 
never used a word which meant, in our own mind, any thing 
incompatible with the distinction of the two powers con- 
sensed for by the eminent Prelate himself, or which we are 


now asserting. We asserted then, we assert now, and we 
trust we always shall assert, the supremacy of the spiritual, 
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and, therefore, the duty of the temporal to recognize and 
conform to the spiritual order; but we have always under- 
stood and maintained that the spiritual leaves the temporal 
its freedom and independence in its own order. What we 
were, and still are sedulous to guard against, is political 
atheism, or the assumption of the spiritual independence of 
the temporal, or the freedom of the state from the law of 
God as interpreted and applied by the Church. As against 
the spiritual, or the Church, the temporal has no rights, no 
freedom, no independence ; but within its own order, and 
taking care not to contravene the spiritual, it is free, and 
may follow its own judgment. 

The importance of this distinction of the two powers is 
not always recognized and appreciated by statesmen. Con- 
servative statesmen usually study in the constitution and 
administration of political power to copy the fixedness and 
unalterability of the spiritual order, and to make the state 
a quasi Church. Radicals or reformers aim to copy in the 
Church the mobility and changeableness of all things hu- 
man, and to reduce the Church to simple civil society. Re- 
formers understand well that the faculty of change—prog- 
ress in their language—is essential to the political constitu- 
tion of society, and therefore conclude that the Church 
should have the same faculty, and change as the world 
changes. Conservatives understand equally well that the 
Church, as representing the divine, must have the attribute 
of immutability, and hence conclude that political society 
should also be immutable, and repress instead of yielding to 
the demand for change on the part of the people. The one 
reasons from the human to the divine; the other from the 
divine to the human. Each has a truth; and each an error. 
The truth of each is preserved and the error avoided by the 
distinction of the two powers, and the understanding that 
the Church represents the unchangeable, and the state 
the changeable or the progressive. We may demand prog- 
ress in civil society, provide for amendment or alteration in 
its constitution, as in the imperial constitution of France 
and the several republican constitutions in our own country, 
but not in the essential constitution of the Church, because 
that was perfect in the beginning and adapted to the spir- 
itual wants of all ages and nations. 

The neglect to recognize in its true light this distinction 
between the two powers has led to the standing charge 
against the Church, that she favors social immobility, 
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permits no progress, and is therefore the support of despot- 
ism, the enemy of light and liberty, and the friend of dark- 
ness and slavery. She is believed to be leagued with the 
old system of government which has outlived its time, and 
has now become tyrannical and oppressive, and a barrier to 
all social progress. For this reason men make war on her, 
and large masses of the European populations are alienated 
from her, are exceedingly mad against her, and persuade 
themselves that the secular rights of individuals and nations 
ean be secured only by her destruction. All this is false as 
false can be ; but, unhappily, there is a class of very excel- 
lent people, and very excellent Catholics, learned and de- 
vout, where there is no question of politics,—called in Italy 
oscurantistt, who, by their words and deeds, contribute 
much to confirm in the minds of the alienated this false 
charge. They are, no doubt, honestly attached to the old 
régime and-to modern Cesarism, and firmly believe that 
the changes contended for by the popular party cannot be 
introduced without serious detriment both to religion and 
society. They deny that the hostility manifested to the 
Church is primarily hostility to the polities which it is 
falsely assumed she upholds with her spiritual authority, 
and quietly dispose of the undeniable recrudescence of inli- 
delity in the last few years by ascribing it to the native 
wickedness of the human heart, or to the machinations of 
the Enemy of souls. Instead of yielding in the order of the 
changeable to the demands of the age, they do all that in 
them lies to strengthen the hands of power, to render more 
stringent the system of repression, and to exaggerate, if pos- 
sible, the odious features of the very system which provokes 
opposition. Here is our great difliculty. 

e honor and respect these people for their many virtues, 
and we honor their inflexibility and their superiority to all 
demagogical arts, and perhaps our own natural dispositiun 
would associate us with them. But we believe them mis- 
taken. We believe we know these disaffected classes better 
than they do, and we do not concede that it is tothe Church 
or to any thing essentially Catholic that, as a body, they are 

rimarily opposed, bat that it is to the polities defended in 
oes name, and with which they believe her necessarily as- 
sociated. The political and social obscurantism they find 
supported by what seem to be her accredited organs, 
they are determined to get rid of, and they imagine “that 
they can successfully attack it only’ over her prostrate form. 
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We speak not without warrant when we say their hostility 
to the Church not seldom springs from the only good that 
is left in them. They are wrong, fearfully wrong; but 
their hostility to the Church does not, as our conservative 
brethren believe, as a general thing, spring from their hos- 
tility to Catholicity because it teaches the truth, and en- 
joins purity of heart or sanctity of lite. Men do not reject 
a religion for such a reason, however corrupt or vicious 
they may be; for that is precisely what the worst of men 
believe religion should do. It may be a reason why they 
neglect to practise it, but it is not a reason why they seek to 
drive it from the world. The real cause is to be sought in 
their own political passions and convictions opposed to the 
volitical system maintained in her name, or as essential to 
on interests, by the oscurantisti, and we have little doubt 
that the great body of them would gradually abandon their 
hostility if these would cease to interpose themselves as an 
opaque substance between them and her, and to prevent them 
from seeing the Immaculate Spouse of God in her own 
resplendent beauty. 

We of course do not accept the politics of the oscur- 
antisti, for we are republicans, and opposed to the social 
systein they defend. We are of the New World, not the 
Old. But we do not quarrel with them simply because they 
differ from us in politics. They have the same right to de- 
fend their honest political convictions that we have to 
defend ours. What we deny them is the right to defend 
their political system in the name of our common religion, 
and to claim fur it the positive sanction of the Church. 
They have no such right in relation to their politics, as we 
have no such right in relation to ours. If they are Catholics, 
so are we; and we claim to be as good and as orthodox 
Catholics as they are, as firmly attached to our faith, and as 
submissive to the Holy See. It is for them to vindicate their 
Catholicity to us, as much as it is for us to vindicate ours to 
them ; for it does not follow that a man is a good orthodox 
Catholic because he defends antiquated despotism, and an- 
athematizes liberty. We arraign not them as unorthodox 
on account of their polities, and they must not question our 
Catholicity on account of ours. Our quarrel with them is 
not that they are oscurantisti, but that they associate their 
oscurantismo with the Church, and obscure her fair face with 
their own dark shadow. We know nothing in the temporal 
order of Catholie politics. A Catholic church we know and 
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love; a Catholic civil polity, except in a negative sense, we 
know not. Lamennais was not condemned because he op- 
posed the old monarchical system of Europe, and defended 
democracy; but because he attempted to do it in the name 
of religion, represented it the duty of the Church to cut her- 
self loose from the governments with which her Chief as 
temporal prince was necessarily associated, and to make 
common cause with the people in their war for liberty ; or, 
in other words, because he defended his democracy as en- 
joined by Catholicity. The Church does not proscribe 
monarchy and prescribe democracy, or proscribe democracy 
and prescribe monarchy. She positively approves, she posi- 
tively condemns no form of civil polity, and therefore no 
form can either be defended or opposed on her authority, 
and she should never be dragged into our political contro- 
versies and conflicts. Besides, neither proscribing nor pre- 
scribing any particular form, she can never be a party to 
any revolution having for its object the change of the form 
of government. 

‘here is no doubt that the people we speak of honestly 
believe that the material interests of the Church are so bound 
up with the political order now generally warred against 
by the European a apap or at least by those who take 
the liberty to speak in their name, that they would be 
grossly compromised by the change demanded—that of se- 
curing to the people in each nation an effective voice in the 
management of their own affairs. But we would ask them 
to reflect seriously whether, after all, religious interests 
could suffer more by the success of the -movement party 
than they must suffer by association with a civil regimen 
that has lost its moral power, is opposed by the sentiments 
and convictions of the mass of thinking people, and is sus- 
tained only by a rigid system of repression by material 
force, which tends naturally, and cannot but tend, to exas- 

erate and brutalize the public mind? What hope for re- 
Figions interests is there under the despotic governments of 
Europe, when, as in France, the Church can address the 
public on her own affairs only by permission of the minister 
of the interior, or the préfet de police? Has not our ex- 
perience during the last forty years proved that under the 
domination of Csesarism, whether in large states or small 
states, the Church is restricted in her freedom, and her in- 
terests sacrificed to the pettiest reasons of state, while the 
people,—trom her supposed league with the political order 
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of which she is only the victim—are every day becoming 
more and more alienated from her, and exasperated against 
her. 

That there is something to beapprehendedfrom the success of 
the moven.ent party, we do not deny ; but what is, after all, 
the very worst that can befall Catholic interests? The party 
may for the time being deprive the clergy of political influ- 
ence, rob the Sovereign Pontiff of his temporal principality, 
and render the Church as poor in this world’s goods as were 
the Apostles when they went forth from that “ upper room” 
in Jerusalem to convert the world. Her priests and relig- 
ious may lose what remains of their former ample revenues, 
and be reduced, as they already are in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the United States, to live on the alms of the faith- 
ful, and every now and then exposed to be insulted or even 
assassinated by the fury of a mob. Here is the worst to be 
expected. It is, no doubt, bad enough, but nothing to 
frighten the followers of Him who won his kingdom by 
dying on the Cross. The Church may suffer from plethoric 
wealth and worldly prosperity; from poverty and adversity 
never. Her most glorious ages were her martyr ages, when 
she concealed herself in the catacombs, or was lacerated by 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre. It was then she conquered 
the world to her Lord,—not by slaying, but by being slain. 
Were she driven back anew to the catacombs, or cast anew 
to the lions, she would still survive in her divine beauty 
and majesty, still continue under her Chief her divine mis- 
sion with unabated vigor and unabated success. We over- 
rate in our worldly-mindedness the material interests of the 
Church, and suffer them to make cowards of us, and to wed 
us to a policy which embarrasses the visible Head of the 
Church, and restrains his freedom of action. 

Here is the worst. How much worse is it, after all, than 
what has often occurred, and is continually occurring, under 
the régime the oscurantisti seek to maintain or restore? 
And, what is more to the purpose, how much of this will be 
averted by wedding the Church to that old régime, and 
placing her in open and direct hostility to the movement 
party? Are the people struggling for liberty less to be 
trusted than kings and kaisers struggling for dominion ? 
Have we read history ; or have we only gone to sleep over 
its open pages? Even the old French Revolution, in the 
very tempest of its fury, went not farther than professedly 
Catholic sovereigns more than once have gone. Did Pius 
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VL. die in exile? So did St. Gregory VII. Did the repub- 
lican armies invade Italy, and inflict terrible injuries on that 
beautiful country? So did Frederic Barbarossa, with his 
twenty-five years of war, rapine, and devastation, inflict far 
greater injuries. And how much greater were the horrors 
of the republican entry into Rome, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, than the capture of that city, and its sack which con- 
tinued for nine months, by the soldiers of the Emperor 
Charles V. in the sixteenth? Or how much worse fared the 
Church in France, even under the Reign of Terror, than in 
England under Henry VIII., Edward VL, and the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn? Why such distrust of the people, and 
such confidence in kings and kaisers? Why such maledic- 
tions on the crimes of the people, and such ready condona- 
tion of the greater misdeeds of anointed sovereigns? Is it 
because crimes are the exception with the people, and the 
rule with kings and kaisers ¢ 
Our oscurantisti might take, if they would, a lesson from 
the popular revolutions of 1830 and 1848. Under these 
revolutions we saw, indeed, isolated cases of violence, the 
outbreak of the fury of an infidel mob here, or the insolent 
tyranny of an infidel commissaire there, but no systematic 
outrages on religion, the clergy, or the vested rights of the 
Church. In Belgium the revolution emancipated Catholics 
from their thraldom to a bigoted Calvinistic king, and 
ave them the control of public affairs, and if they have 
ost it since, they have only themselves to thank. In France 
the Church prospered far more under the Monarchy of July 
than under the Empire or the Restoration, and never was 
she freer, never did she speak with a bolder or more ener- 
getic voice, or make richer conquests for her Lord, than 
under the Republic of 1848. In the varions German States 
the revolution, so far as it affected Catholics at all, gained 
them rights and improved their status. Even in Rome, where 
it showed its worst features, it did not make systematic war on 
the clergy, confiscate the goods of the Church, or suppress 
the freedom of the Catholic worship. If, indeed, republi- 
cans drove the Holy Father from Rome and deprived him of 
his temporal principality, republicans were found to restore 
and reinstate him in his temporal dominions. If he has 
lost it again, it is not to republicans he owes it, but to Impe- 
rial France, to Louis Napoleon, whom our French and other 
Catholics have been wont to laud as a second Charlemagne, 
or a second St. Louis, and whose revival of the Empire even 
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Father Ventura likened to the resurrection of our Lord from 
the dead. Have our conservative friends retained the mem- 
ory of these facts; and have they asked themselves why 
those popular revolutions did not assume a decidedly anti- 
Catholic character? Let them bear in mind that it was be- 
cause at the time men’s minds were beginning to be disa- 
bused of the false notion which the oscurantisti do their 
best to generate and confirm, that the Church is leagued 
with the sovereigns and hostile to all movements in behalf 
of political liberty ; because a large body of the clergy and 
a larger body of eminent Catholic laymen had imbibed the 
truth without the error of the movement initiated by the 
Abbé Lamennais, and proved by their words and their deeds 
that men can struggle bravely for liberty without disloyalty 
to the Church; because, in 1848, Gioberti and his friends 
had coupled the advocacy of liberty with the defence of the 
profoundest philosophy and the highest-toned Catholicity ; 
because Pius [X., gloriously reigning, had inaugurated his 
Pontificate in 1846 by breaking, as temporal prince, with 
the repressive policy of his predecessor, amnestying politi- 
cal offenders, recalling political exiles, and promising his 
subjects liberal institutions; and, last, but not least, be- 
cause the bishops and clergy of France, the day after the 
proclamation of the Republic of 1848, formally accepted it, 
as it was believed, without any arriére pensée, exerted them- 
selves, and exhorted the faithtul to exert themselves also, to 
restrain the revolution, to restore order, and consolidate the 
government of the nation by itself. Here are the reasons 
why these revolutions did not assume a decidedly anti- 
Catholic character; why they in general respected the rights 
of the Church, and did not interrupt the clergy in the per- 
formance of their sacred functions. They are reasons, too, 
which prove our position that the movement is directed 
against the old — régime, and that it makes no war 
on the Church when the Church makes not war on it, or 
when no war is made on it in her name. 

Now, do our conservative friends believe themselves able 
to arrest the movement party? Have they asked them- 
selves by what means they expect to do it; what they 
would gain if they should do it; and what would be the 
consequence of attempting and failing? Suppose Austria, 
backed by Russia and Germany, should intervene, what 
could she do? At best restore the statw quo, that is to say, 
Austrian prepotence in the Peninsula. Is that what you 
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want? Would that settle any thing? Would it not leave 
all the old causes of disaffection in fall operation, and only 
repeat for us the 4 em of the last forty, not to say 
the last four hundred years? The odium of {the Austrian 
rule would be cast on the Church, and she would have to 
bear the blame of a policy of which she would be the vic- 
tim. The war wonld be renewed at the first opportunity, and 
victory would at last, as it must, declare for the liberal and 
national party. If you have succeeded in placing the Church, 
even in appearance only, on the side of the defeated, what 
have you secured for her, but the well-known ve@ victis? 
They who expect help from Austria are like the children of 
Israel whom the prophets reproved for turning to Egypt 
and trusting in the chariots and horsemen of Pharaoh. 

We may be wrong, but we have long been decided in our 
conviction that peace, durable peace we mean, between 
Church or state and the people of Europe, is impossible till 
the old system is abandoned alike by statesmen and church- 
men, liberal institutions are established, and the relations of 
Church and state are placed on the same footing they are 
with us in the United States. Without arraigning in the 
least the old system of mixed civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment which prevailed in the Middle Ages, and some ves- 
tiges of which still remain, or doubting in the least its wis- 
dom and excellence for the time when adopted and for 
centuries afterward, or being prepared to maintain that 
our American system is better than that, if that were still 
practicable, we must say that we do not believe that the 
Church will recover her influence over the populations of 
Europe, and win back to her communion those who have 
gone stray, till she is loosened from all political connection 
with the state, and voluntarily consents to forego all state 
ae and contents herself with simple immunity in 
1er inherent rights as the spiritual kingdom of God in this 
world; nor until the state ceases to regard itself, or to be 
regarded as Hpiscopus externus, as the Oxsars were some- 
times called, and consents to leave the Church full and 
unrestricted freedom and independence in spirituals,— 
perfectly free to do whatever she thinks proper to advance 
the interests of religion without permission asked or per- 
mission granted. e believe this, whatever was the case in 
the past, or whatever may be the case in a distant future, is 
now the best arrangement practicable; and we think, also, 
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that the breaking up of the statu quo in Italy affords a not un- 
favorable opportunity of introducing it. 

But asstrongly as we are convinced of the growing neces- 
sity of abandoning the old system and of introducing what 
we must be permitted to call the American system, we have 
been ou and are still opposed to effecting the change by 
force or violence, or by any means incompatible with good 
faith and the sacredness of vested rights. After a change 
has been effected we may accept it, though we joined not 
in effecting it, and which, though believing it necessary, we 
had opposed with what strength we had, because we were 
cumniad to the means adopted for its introduction. The 
statu quo we have defended as long as we could see the 
least prospect of retaining it. It was broken down by the 
unprovoked and unjustifiable war of France and Sardinia 
on Austria in 1859, and what has followed since is no more 
than was to have been expected when Napoleon evoked the 
revolution and summoned the Italians to arms. We op- 
posed that war, not because we were in favor of Austrian 
Ly agg or even hostile to the unity and independence 
of Italy, but because we distrusted the intentions of Na- 
poleon, and because we saw no way open to that unity and 
independence without a flagrant violation of public law and 
vested rights. We do not believe it lawful to do evil that 
good may come, and we believe right is never violated with 
impunity. We opposed the war, as the first step in-what 
we regarded and regard as an unjustifiable —- But 
our warnings fell on listless ears. Catholics then had con- 
fidence in Louis Napoleon, who was to drive Austria out of 
Italy, protect the Holy Father in his temporal dominions, 
and thrash England. We would gladly have accepted 
the plan of a federal union for Italy under the presidency 
of the Pope, recommended by the two emperors at the peace 
of Villafranca, and wrote in favor of it. We still hoped for 
it after the annexation of the Duchies to Sardinia. 

We understood the Napoleon-Cavour policy. It was for 
France to expel Austria, to prevent all intervention by non- 
Italian powers, and to leave the several Italian powers to 
settle their own affairs the best way they could. If Sardinia, 
by using the revolution, by encouraging filibuster operations, 
by intervention at need with her own army, and by ex post 
facto suffrage, could effect the union of all Italy, with the 
exception of the city of Rome and its environs, she was to be 
free to do it, without opposition from France. At least such 
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was the policy, a | Napoleon to act in good faith 
toward the father-in-law of his cousin. If he observed good 
faith it was still possible, it seemed to us; to defeat the policy, 
and to prepare the way for a confederated Italy. It was 
not unreasonable to suppose that the Pope and Naples 
would be able to resist both Sardinia and the revolution. 
We hailed, therefore, with joy, as our pages show, the ac- 
ceptance of the command of the Papal army by the brave 
Lamoriciére, and the accession to that army of recruits and 
volunteers from every rank and every country of Christen- 
dom. We regretted that we were too old to jointhem. All 
honor to those noble volunteers, and a place of refreshment 
and eternal rest to those who fell fighting against immense 
odds at Perugia, Spoleto, Castelfidardo, and at Ancona. 
They fell fighting for public right, and the inviolability of 
independent states, the victims of a treachery seldom equalled. 

But the ease with which Garibaldi with a handful of fol- 
lowers made himself Dictator of Sicily in the name of Vic- 
tor Emanuel, the feeble resistance offered by the royal 
army, the defection of the royal fleet, the treachery of the 
Neapolitan ministry, the entrance of the Dictator into Naples 
without opposition, the withdrawal of the king from his 
capital with the loyal part of his troops without striking a 
blow, appeared to prove that the people of southern Italy, 
or at least their leaders, had been gained to the Cavour 
policy, and that all hope of seriously opposing it, especially 
when Sardinia, without any declaration of war, invaded 
Umbria and the Marches, must be abandoned. We 
could see, when writing our article on the Rights of the 
Temporal, no power in Italy strong enough to resist effec- 
tually, as we had — the policy, and things are still more 
unfavorable now. The Neapolitan army has since fought 
well, and proved that our calculations were not wholly 
without reason. But, though at the time we are writing 
the royal army still holds out at Gaéta, victory, unless 
aided . Napoleon, is hopeless. If left to herself, Italy, 
for aught we can see, must become either Mazzinian or 
Sardinian. The defeat of the Papal army, and the virtual 
annihilation of the royal forces of Naples, change the 
whole aspect of the case, and we felt last October, and we 
feel to-day, that the policy we opposed can be no longer 
successfully resisted. The point of honor is saved, and 
enough, we think, has been sacrificed to abstract political 
right, which, after all, is never an absolute right, requiring 
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to be maintained at all hazards. It may always be yielded 
without any abandonment of principle when its farther 
maintenance has become impracticable without inflicting 
greater evils than it can prevent. Things have gone so far 
now, we think the less evil is in letting them go farther, 
and to avail ourselves of the breaking down of the old sys- 
tem to introduce the new. We do not think it possible now 
to restore the old system if we would ; and personally, we 
would not now if we could. Restorations are always un- 
happy, and when a system is really dead, the best thing is 
to bury it out of sight, and let the living go to the work of 
the day. The Church will not suffer, for she has the capac- 
ity to adapt herself to all changes that go on in the world 
around her. 

We think it desirable now to settle on a durable, and, as 
far as possible, a satisfactory basis, both the Italian Question 
and the Roman Question. The illustrious Count Monta- 
lembert, from whom we never differ without some misgiv- 
ings, appears still to hope.to settle both questions by an 
Italian confederacy. It is too late, in our judgment, to hope 
any longer for that. It has been strongly opposed by Great 
Britain, and, we presume, never seriously favored by the 
Emperor of the French, and only thrown out by him to 
amuse the public, quiet the minds of Catholics, and mask 
his ulterior designs. Besides, a confederated Italy would 
now be too weak to stand without Austrian or French pro- 
tection, which means Austrian or French domination ; for it 
is clear that the Italian people have gone beyond it, and 
would not now be satisfied with it, or give it a firm and 
cordial support. They demand not now, whether republi- 
cans or monarchists, union, but unity. All proves this; and 
a confederacy is not in their thought, and could be estab- 
lished only by foreign power or influence. Their disaffee- 
tion everywhere, unless in the city of Rome, undeniably 
springs from the passion for unity. Whatever the form it 
assumes, we repeat, it does nut originate in hostility to re- 
ligion, though some of them may be without faith; not in 
opposition to the Papacy as a spiritual sovereignty, nor yet 
in the bad government of the several princes dispossessed. 
It is not that. It is that the old governments are in the 
way of a unitary and independent Italy. They are opposed 
to being parcelled out into several petty states, each with its 
separate government, and no one strong enough to sustain 
itself without a non-Italian alliance; and they are deter- 
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mined to constitute an Italy capable of taking rank as a 
reat power, and of maintaining her independence alike of 
rance and of Austria. No internal reforms in the several 

Italian states, no liberal constitutions, no administration, 

however wise, just, or liberal, would remove or in any degree 

weaken their disaffection. Nothing willsatisfy them but the 
unity and independence of Italy. A few years ago they would 
have consented to federal union, but they will not now. 

But this unity and independence is not possible without 
the surrender to Italy, by the Holy Father, of his temporal 
principality. His principality cuts the Peninsula, from sea 
to sea, into two parts, and is more indispensable to Italian 
unity than Venetia herself, never only in part Italian. The 
only grave obstacle to the national policy is the temporal 
government of the Pope, and this obstacle is all the greater 
and more embarrassing because the Pope is a spiritual per- 
son, the chief of religion, and the states he governs are the 
states of the Church. Here is the secret of the hostility to 
the Papal government, and, in some sort, to the Chureh her- 
self. We count for nothing what is said against that gov- 
ernment ; we blow to the winds the charges of tyranny and 
oppression brought against its administration. They are 
brought to discredit it in the public mind, and to gain a pre- 
text for depriving the Holy Father of his states, and incorpo- 
rating them into the new Italian kingdom or republic. The 
real objection is not to any thing it has done or not done, 
but to its existence ; and as long as it exists at all, it will not 
cease to be opposed by the active and controlling portion 
of the Italian people. Here is the fact, the fact we have 
now to deal with, 

Now, is there any imperative religious or social interest 
that requires the maintenance of the temporal government 
of the Pope, when it seems clear that its existence can 
serve no seen the proper end of civil government, 
and can only tend to alienate the affections of the Italian 
people from the Papacy, and to give occasion to a vast 
amount of crime, sacrilege, and infidelity. M. de Mon- 
talembert, in a recent letter to Count Cavour, expresses 
himself against great centralized states, and in favor of 
small confederated states. In principle we agree with him, 
and would go with him in practice if we believed there 
was the slightest probability of getting the great central- 
ized states of Europe to consent to become small confed- 
erated states. We are the citizen of a federal union, and 
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defend the system wherever practicable, with all our might. 
But when you are surrounded by great centralized states, if 
you are a small state, or a loosely confederated state, like 
the German Bund, you hold your independence only at the 
merey of your nei ighbors. When all Europe was divided 
into small feudal states, when Venice and Genoa were the 
great commercial capitals of Europe, the division of Italy, 
under a sort of suzerainty of the Pope, into several sepa- 
rate and mutually independent states, was in harmony with 
the political order of the times, and did not hinder her from 
maintaining the rank of a great power, or from leading 
the civilization of the world; but when the maritime dis- 
coveries of the fifteenth century and the beginning of 
the sixteenth had opened new routes of commerce, and 
transferred the seats of trade from the Italian states, suc- 
cessively to Portugal, to Spain, to Holland, and to Great 
Britain; when the monarchs, by the aid of ‘the commons, 
had gained the victory over the feudal nobility, and estab- 
lished great centralized monarchies ; and above all, when the 
old public law of Europe, which asserted the inviolability 
of sovereign states, however smal], had ceased to command 
respect, and European diplomacy had adopted a system of 
political atheism, and unscrupulously made reasons of state 
override reasons of religion and morality ; then this division 
of Italy placed her out of proportion with the new times, 
deprived her of her former rank and weight in the scale of 
European states, and reduced her to a mere “ geographical 
expression.” For three centuries and more she has been 
a battle field between France and Spain, or France and 
Austria, or a ball to be cast by European diplomacy into 
one scale or the other as necessary to keep or restore the 
talance of power. For three centuries or more she has 
ceased to hold the political rank to which she is entitled by 
her traditions, her geographical position, her tine climate 
and productive soil, and the genius, the capacity, the educa- 
tion, and the industry of her people, and as things are and 
are likely to be, it is morally certain that she cannot recover 
it so long as she remains parcelled out into several petty 
states, each too weak to stand alone. 

We may be told that the Italian people will gain nothing 
by becoming united and a great power, and entering upon 
the rivalry with the other great powers in the race of mere 
material civilization, and that she would have been far 
wiser to have remained contented under the paternal rule 
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of the Pope and her old dukes, grand-dukes, and petty 
kings, devoting herself to science, art, and literature. Per- 
haps so, if she were contented. But the precise difficulty is, 
she was not contented, and could not be persuaded to be 
contented. Whena people are tired of their nonage, you 
must recognize their majority, and let them set up a sepa- 
rate establishment of their own. Persuade the Italians that 
they would be better off as they have been for three hundred 
years, than they will be when they gain their unity and 
independence, and we shall have not a word to say. But 
the doctrine we have been all along advocating in this ar- 
ticle is, that no civil government is a good government, 
does or can answer the end of its institution, if ‘it generally 
and permanently fails to meet the sentiments and convic- 
tions, wants and wishes of the people who live under it, 
whether the fault of the failure is on its side or on theirs; 
and when they are generally and permanently bent on a 
change within the limits in which change is allowable, the 
change must not be resisted. When the division of Italy 
did not prevent the Italians from holding the political rank 
due to their country, the Papal g government was a good gov- 
ernment; it was in harmony with the times, and incom- 
patible with no national interests; nay, it was eminently 
national, nearly the only truly national government in 
Italy, and the chief support of Italian nationality and inde- 
pendence against the German, the Frenchman, and the Span- 
iard, as well as of European civilization against the Saracen 
and the Turk. Italy and all Europe owe, and always will 
owe, a debt of eternal gratitude to that government, and 
we are very far from believing the new Italian government 
will ever succeed in making its memory forgotten. We love 
it and honor it for what it has done, and ‘could still do, if 
the Italians would be contented to let it stand. It has been 
only by fraud and violence that it is overthrown, and no 
Catholic heart but will feel a pang to learn that it is sup- 
pressed. Yet, without offering one word in extennation of 
what we regard as the guilt of Napoleon, Victor Emanuel, 
and Count Cavour, we see not how it can in future, things 
being as they are and are likely to remain, serve the cause 
of either religion or society, and we see no way of restoring 
peace but by yielding to the pressure of circumstances, and 
suffering it to go to make up the new kingdom of Italy un- 
der the House of Savoy. 

In Italy herself we see no human means of restoring and 
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preserving the Pope’s temporal principality. Austria, as 
things are, cannot do it. France could, but will not. The 
Emperor of the French holds the city of Rome and its en- 
virons; but if in the name, not in the interest of the Holy 
Father. He is at Rome to gain credit with Catholics as 
the only active protector of the Father of Christendom, 
to hold Sardinia in check, to have something to exchange 
with her for the island of Sardinia, or some other portion of 
Italy ; or if Sardinia relucts, to let loose the revolution, and 
to gain a plausible pretext to interfere as the friend of re- 
ligion and order, and establish French domination over both 
the Pope and all Italy not retained by Austria. As the 
case now stands, there are, as far as we can see, four alter- 
natives, and only four, for Italy: 1. Austria and the statu 
uo. That nobody desires. 2. French domination, and the 
Joly Father a prisoner or pensioner of France. That is 
much worse. 3. The revolution, establishing the humanita- 
rian republic, or installing the people-god, under the Maz- 
zinis, the Saftis, the Crispis, the Bertanis, and men of their 
tribe. Worse and worse still. 4. The political unity and 
independence of Italy under the liberal constitutional mon- 
archy of the House of Savoy. If there are any other alterna- 
tives, we cannot imagine them ; we know not what they are. 
Of the four we have enumerated, the last is certainly the 
least objectionable; and supposing it accepted by the Holy 
Father with a just indemnification to the Holy See, it 
strikes us as, under the circumstances, no bad solution of 
the Italian Question, and even of the Roman Question. It 
is the best solution that is likely to satisfy the Italian peo- 
ple. It is the only solution that can protect Italy against 
worse solutions, and prepare the way for placing the rela- 
tions of Chureh and state throughout the world on the 
American footing. Without Sardinia, we have no power in 
Italy strong enough to put down the Mazzinians, or that can 
absorb them and prevent the experiment of the humanita- 
rian republic from being repeated. Without the speedy or- 
ganization and consolidation of the kingdom of Italy, rally- 
ing the body of the Italian people to its support, it will not 
be possible to prevent the establishment of French, or in 
case of the defeat of France by a coalition of Austria and the 
northern powers, not likely, the restoration of Austrian 
domination in the Peninsula. 
As we read the horoscope of Europe, the danger to the 
unity and independence of Italy lies precisely on the side 
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of France. Napoleon, we presume, wants an Italian king- 
dom, but he wants it strong enough to be useful as an ally, 
while it is weak enough ‘to stand in need of French pro- 
tection. He would have it nominally independent, but 
really a vassal of his own empire. Hence we find’ him 
stopping his victorious arms at the Mincio, leaving to Aus- 
tria a part of Lombardy and all of Venetia; and also de. 
manding of Sardinia the cession to France of Savoy and 
Nizza, or Nice. He does not want an Italy strong enough to 
suflice for herself, and he will be the first to raise a disturb- 
ance if he finds it likely to become so. He must be 
defeated, or all is lost. How defeat him without Austrian 
interv ention, which could be effectual only in case the Ital- 
ians co-operated heartily with Austria in their own defence, 
which, as yet, we cannot expect them to do? It is necessary 
to rally the whole Italian people, at least with the exception 
of the Venetians, around the King of Italy, and by the popu- 
lar confidence render him £0 strong that, backed as he is 
sure to be by the moral and diplomatic support of Great 
Britain, who is bent on defeating the Emperor’s Italian pol- 
icy, Napoleon will judge it adv isable to leave Italy to her- 
self. We believe the freedom and independence of the 
Hloly See demand the coustitution of a united, strong, and 
independent Italy, able to defend herself’ age rinst any ‘single 
power disposed to attack her. After the ‘loss of her own 
temporal estates, this becomes highly desirable for the Holy 
See, and is the only thing that can atone for their loss. 
Certainly, as regards the interests of religion, the Sardin- 
ians are to be preferred to the Mazzinians, and we can see 
no reason, when all causes of political rivalry or dissension 
are removed, why a powerful and independe nt King of Italy 
should not be as loyal to the Church, to say the least, as 
the Emperor of France or the Emperor of Austria. He 
would always stand more in need of her moral support than 
sovereigns at a greater distance, and his interests would lead 
him to pursue a policy that would command it. We know 
Victor Emanuel and his advisers have not given the best 
evidence in the world of their loyal Catholic intentions ; 
but their acts which have called forth the paternal chastise- 
ments of the Holy Father, inexcusable as they certainly are, 
cannot be said to be unprecedented in the history of Catho- 
lic states, and by no means preclude the hope of peace 
between their authors and the Church. We think scant 
justice is done to the Italian people, and that sutticient 
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allowance is not always made for the peculiarities of their 
situation. It is easy to call them a miserable rabble, vil- 
lains, robbers, cut-throats, cowards, traitors, assassins, infi- 
dels, fiends of hell, and all that, but from all we can learn, 
wethink—though some among them, as in every nation, de- 
serve these epithets—the Italian people, as a nation, are a 
brave and noble people, and however far they may be led 
astray for the moment by their political and national pas- 
sions and interests, they are at bottom sincerely a Catholic 
people,—none more so,—strong in their faith, ardent in 
their devotion, and warmly attached to the Holy See; and, 
we doubt not, when the Italian kingdom is once constituted, 
when the passion excited by the struggle to found it 
shall have had time to subside, and the interests disturbed by 
the change shall have adjusted themselves to the new order of 
things, it will be found the most truly Catholic kingdom on 
earth, and the most loyal and firm supporter of Catholie in- 
terests as they will exist when the old system of mixed civil 
and ecclesiastical government has been fairly given up by 
both Church and state. The chief causes of collision tend 
tofore existing will be no longer operative. In a political 
point of view, the establishment of a free parliamentary gov- 
ernment really representing the body of the nation, by so 
powerful a state as Italy must become, if united and inde- 

endent, will throw the preponderance on the side of liberal 
institutions, and hardly fail to make an end of both Jacob- 
inism and Cesarism throughout the continent of Europe, 
restore Italy to her political primacy, and, what to us Cath- 
olics is of moment, give the leadership of civilization to a 
Catholic nation. 

We shall be told, we doubt not, that the Catholic should 
have nothing to do with political exigencies and complica- 
tions; but, recognizing the rights of the Holy See, he 
should defend them with all the power he has, regardless of 
consequences. So we should the spiritual rights of the 
Holy See, which are inalienable and can bend to no political 
exigency. We have all along contended that there is and 
can be no compromise of the spiritual, and we have on 
more occasions than one had a severe battle to fight with 
our latitudinarian and compromising Catholics, who would 
conceal or explain away every thing in their religion offen- 
sive to “our separated brethren.” On this head we are 
safe. If any man in the country has the character of a 
stern, uncompromising Catholic, we have it. It is for poli- 
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tics to bend to religion, not religion to polities; and our 
recise quarrel with the osewrantisti is, that they, in our 
Judgment, sacrifice the interests of their religion to their old 
world politics. They, not we, are the party to be rebuked 
on this head; at least on this head we have no lessons to 
learn from them. The only rights of the Holy See we have 
intimated could be yielded are certain political rights, which, 
it seems to us, can no longer be successfully defended, and 
which, as things are, we think can be yielded without detri- 
ment to religion or society.» Foreseeing what was likely to 
come, we took occasion, last October, in discussing the 
rights of the temporal, to meet this objection, by showing 
that the right of the Pope to his temporal principality, 
though the right of a spiritual person, is not itself a spiritual, 
but a temporal right; or, in other words, his temporal prin- 
cipality is a temporal, not a spiritual principality, and there- 
fore stands on the footing, and subject to all the conditions, 
of any other temporal principality justly acquired and legit- 
imately held. There is then no question here of the spirit- 
ual rights of the Holy See, or compromise of any principle, 
doctrine, precept, or right, in the religious or spiritual order. 
We hardly need repeat what is so well Suown to our 
readers, that we carry our views of the supremacy of the 
Pope, as representative of the spiritual order, as far as any 
man can do. We hold that he has, by virtue of his office 
as supreme Vicar of our Lord on earth, supreme authority in 
all that touches the law of God, the law of conscience, or 
wherever there is a question of doctrine or morals, or of ec- 
clesiastical administration, and the full right, as the vicege- 
rent of God, to rebuke, reprove, chastise, and even deprive 
of his dignity for Catholics, any and every professedly Cath- 
olic prince who forgets, in his civil administration, the law 
of God, the rights of the Church, the liberty of the Catholic 
conscience, and proves himself determined to oppress, 
cruelly, grossly, and persistently, his subjects. This, we 
maintain, is his inherent and indefeasible right as vicegerent 
of God, as the divinely appointed chief of -religion, and as 
the Father and Protector of the Faithful. This is enough, 
and, as many Catholics hold, too much. But we do not 
hold, and never have held that the Pope holds his temporal 
ag by the same title by which he holds this power. 
e have heard his right of temporal prince defended on 
various grounds: on the ground of first occupant and pre- 
scription; the grants or concessions of princes, Constantine, 
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Pepin, Charlemagne, the Countess Matilda ; on popular suf- 
trage or request of the people; on the necessity of protecting 
— providing for the people abandoned and left without a 
civil ruler by the Iconoclastic emperors of Constantinople ; 
but we have never heard it pretended that he holds it by 
virtue of his commission as Vicar of Jesus Christ, or by the 
title by which he holds his Apostolic authority in the Church. 
His right is an acquired right, valid, inviolable, but still 
acquired and outside of his right as Sovereign Pontiff. No 
doubt the spiritual government of the Church is more or 
less mixed up with the Pope’s temporal government, and 
many of the existing arrangements for the administration of 
ecclesiastical affairs are more or less modified to meet, or 
are based upon the fact that the Pope is a temporal sover- 
eign, and has a temporal principality. The supreme ad- 
ministration of the state and the supreme administration of 
the Church are, for the most part, in the same hands. 
Much in the mode of transacting ecclesiastical affairs may 
require to be changed if the separation of Church and State 
be carried out, but still the papal state, as any other, lies in 
the temporal order. 

Assuming this, the whole question we have been discussing 
lies in the order where compromises are allowable and even 
necessary. No temporal right, whether held by a secular 
or a spiritual person or corporation, is absolute, and to be 
maintained at all hazards. It is held in subordination to 
religion and society, and when in the changes that take 
place it becomes incompatible with the good of either, it may 
be surrendered or redeemed, though not taken away by vio- 
lence, when not forfeited by abuse, which in the present 
case is not to be pretended. We assert the principle. It 
is not for us to apply it. All we wish to establish‘ here 
is, that though mixed up with the practical administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs, the Pope’s temporal government, 
in its origin and character, is neither a spiritual nor a guwasé- 
spiritual government, and therefore with the consent of the 
Bete may be suppressed. As supreme judge of religious 
interests, the Pope is free to act in the case as he judges 
proper, but how far the feeling among Catholics, that it is 
In some way intimately connected with the Papacy, and es- 
sential to it, a feeling that has to be taken into the account, 
may embarrass his freedom, we are unable to say. All we 
say is, that we hold him free to consent to a total severing 
of all political bonds between Church and State, and we see 
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no other way, with the tendencies of the modern world such 
as they evidently are, of arriving at a passable solution of 
the terrible problems pressing every day more and more for 
solution. 

This solution involves in a certain sense the triumph of 
the Politiques, as they were called in the time of Henry 1V., 
or what we have strenuously opposed under the name otf 
Political Atheism, over public right, or system of inter- 
national law and vested rights introduced by the Sovereign 
Pontiffs into Christendom, and consecrated by Christian 
diplomacy. We confess it; but all history proves that a 
victory against the Church is a defeat. Our Lord won his 
kingdom in being crucified by wicked hands; the early 
Christians conquered the world in being slain, not by slay- 
ing. When the Jews shut their ears to the word of God, 
the Apostles turned to the Gentiles; and we must turn from 
kings and kaisers who have betrayed their God, betrayed 
the Church, betrayed society, and betrayed themselves, to 
the people. Tue Cuurcu AND THE PEOPLE sTILL LIVE. Here 
is our hope for the future, and here our readers may see why 
we so strenuously defend the popular cause, so strenuously 
advocate for all Christendom free forms of government, 
forms which secure to the people a constitutional and effec- 
tive voice in public affairs; why we so earnestly insist on 
the education of the people, on a high and thorough educa- 
tion, as far as practicable, of the whole community ; why 
we defend the political separation of Church and State, and 
wage unrelenting war against the oscurantisti, or defenders 
of the old order of things now out of date. Right or wrong, 
our policy is clear and well-defined, and holds together in 
all its parts. Through the people we believe the Church can 
revindicate her system of public right and international law, 
and recover, though under another form, more than she has 
lost through the perfidy of the sovereigns and the intriguesand 
complications of politicians. The majority of the American 
people are un-Catholic, if not anti-Catholic, and yet no people 
as a state has more scrupulously observed.the great princi- 
ples of natural justice and public right insisted on by the 
Church ; and there is no country on earth where the Church 
is as free and independent and her relations are on so satis- 
factory a footing as in these United States. To those who 
doubt, we point triumphantly to this grand fact in proof of 
the justness of our views. Through the people invested 
with political power, free and intelligent, without forming 
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with them any political bonds, the Church may gain a vic- 
tory, which will more than compensate her for what she has 
lost by the politicians and sovereigns. 

And this brings us back, as a fitting close, to the elo- 
quent and profound Conférences of Father Felix, which 
contain the very lessons, bating a few passages which smack 
of Cesarism and hero-worship, needed by a republican peo- 
ple, or a state of society in which the people through their 
representatives possess the supreme power, and the danger 
is not on the side of authority, but on the side of liberty. 
They set forth in the clearest and most attractive style the 
great, invariable, and universal principles of Christianity, 
and show their bearing on individual, social, and domestie 
life. Nothing can be better adapted to protect us against 
our chronic danger, that of pushing liberty to license, mak- 
ing the people God, and regarding worldly success as the 
test of merit. They rebuke our demagogie and our polit- 
ical atheism, by showing the folly and absurdity of both. 
Let them. be translated, and with the addition of a few 
notes, circulated through the length and breadth of the 
land. They who read them, will find themselves wiser and 
better. 


Arr. IV.—SEMINARIES AND SEMINARIANS. 


Ir is commonly given as an answer at Rome to many 
persons who go thither to indulge in complaints and lamenta- 
tions, ‘‘ We have no time here to listen to fault-finding with 
the past; tell us what there is that can be done for the 
future.” 

This wise reflection indicates the spirit which should 
guide him who may feel it his duty to write on the delicate 
subject of measures, the adoption of which is calculated, 
as he believes, to advance the interests of religion in this 
country. We do not hesitate to add, that earnestness! and 
zeal for the truth furnish no good excuse for undue severity 
of expression. They may serve to explain, but they cannot 
justify a want of charity and kindly feeling, unless, indeed, 
such want should exist more in appearance than in reality. 

It is not our purpose to find fault with our brethren, the 
clergy of the American church, or to recommend any rule 
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of sacerdotal life. We make no suggestions, we offer no 
views touching their affairs for them to approve or disap- 
prove. We are truly and sincerely persuaded that it is 
not our place to address the venerable priesthood of the 
Church on the duties of their holy office, and we do not see 

that the discussion of our subject requires us todo so. But 
we surely violate no propriety by inquiring into the quali- 
fications of young laymen who may be candidates for the 
ministry, and in stating frankly what we m: ay think renders 
them fit or unfit for admission into an Ecclesiastical Semi- 
nary. If we offered nothing but our own views and opin- 
ions on this important subject, we should be entitled to no 
more consideration than what is due to the arguments we 
might bring forward in support of our assertions. But the 
question we are ventilating has been subjected to earnest 
and careful examination by the Church, and after long and 
mature deliberation her decision has been made known. It 
is not left to the option of each diocese to keep up the body 
of its clergy, or to add to their numbers in any way, or 
from any source it may choose, but stringent rules have 
been made that must be obeyed, ‘unless where cireumstances 

render obedience impossible. Does the reader inquire where 

we find such a rule, and what may be its purport! We 
shall give him the rule in a few plain words; it is as follows: 


“Tf children are not trained to the ecclesiastical state from their 
tender years, they will not be fit for it unless by an extraordinary 
favor of Providence. It is therefore decreed, that every diocese 
shall choose out, and support, and educate a certain number of boys 
from their twelfth year, or thereabouts, to be Priests. These boys 
shall be taken from the city or diocese, or at least from the province 
in which they are one day to be Pri iests.” 


This rule was drawn up by the General Council of Trent. 
We have quoted its exact words, leaving out only such cir- 
cumstances as are not just now necessary to the understand- 
ing of our subject. The reader will find the original words 
of the Decree in the /eview for last Octeber, p. “507. 

But perhaps the reader may here remark, that the Holy 
Council, no doubt, leaves the arrangement of all such mat- 
ters as this to the B ishop of the diocese. It is for him to 
say whether he will have a Diocesan Seminary or not, and 
whether or not he will fill the ranks of the priesthood from 
the younger members ¢ of his flock, or from some other 
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source. A very slight examination of the words of the 
Council will show that the Fathers did not intend to leave 
this matter to the discretion of each Bishop, that they fore- 
saw this objection, and framed the law so as to forestall it, 
and reply to it with unmistakable clearness. 

They say, in substance, that in this matter of educating 
boys for the sanctuary, the Bishops are not free, that is, 
they are bound in conscience to attend to on as the Council 
prescribes. If a Bishop neglects to discharge his duty in 
this respect, the Council goes on to say that the Archbishop 
must “sharply reprimand” him for his neglect, and “compel 
him” to get together and educate the young seminarians 
above described. And if the Archbishop should neglect, 
on his part, to do his duty, the Provincial Council is author- 
ized and obliged to “ sharply reprimand” the Archbishop 
for his neglect, and “compel him” to get together the boys 
as above described, and provide a seminary for their educa- 
tion. (See Review, 1860, pp. 508, 9.) 

* But all this,” the reader ms Ly excl: aim, “ amounts to arule 
for the Bishops of countries in which the Canon Law obtains 
in full force. Such is not the case in the United States, for 
here the Council of Trent has never been promulgated, ‘and 
is not, therefore, the ecclesiastical law of the country.” We 
reply, that whether the Canons and Decrees of the Council 
of Trent have been promulgated or not, the observance of 
this particular statute regarding the erection of Diocesan 
Preparatory Seminaries has been emphatically urged upon 
the Bishops of this country by the Pope and the American 
Councils. The Fathers of the second Council of Baltimore, 
held in 1833, recommended all Bishops to use every endeavor 
for the erection and maintenance of Diocesan Seminaries, 
and to do all things in the form prescribed by the Fathers 
of Trent, in so far as local circumstances would allow. 
They are to exhort the people frequently to contribute gen- 
erously to a work which the Council declares to be one of 
necessity to the Church. (Zdid., p. 511.) The different 
dioceses of the country have all, or nearly all, accepted in 
their Synods the Decrees of Baltimore for their own special 
guidance, and by such ac ceptance have declared that they 
consider the ecclesiastical education of boys belonging to 
the diocese, in the manner prescribed by the famous “decree 
of Trent, to be a work of necessity to the Church. 

Benedict XIV., a great Pope and a great theologian, 
took into consideration this same question, whether the 
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Bishops are bound or not to obey the decree of the Council 
of Trent respecting the education of young seminarians. It 
is true that there were at the time S wrote no Bishops in 
the United States, but there were many other missionary 
countries in existence, and the Holy Father addressed him- 
self, without distinction, to all the Bishops of the world. 
We translate an extract from his “ Letter of admonition to 
all the Bishops of the world,” referring, for the original, to 
our /eview for last October, p. 509 : 


“Inasmuch as it is a matter of the very highest importance that 
they who are called to the ecclesiastical state shall be formed from 
their early years to piety, blameless conduct, and canonical discipline, 
as tender plants are formed while still young, therefore, you (the 
Bishops) must take a heart-felt interest in having ecclesiastical sem- 
inaries erected as soon as possible where there have been none up to 
the present, and in enlarging them where they exist, should the 
well-being of the churches require a greater number of students. 
The Bishops will use, for the purpose of getting the necessary funds, 
the powers wherewith they are already clothed (by the Council of 
Trent), and if such powers are too limited, on learning the need 
from you, we will ourselves add to them. It is necessary you should 
make such colleges the special objects of your fostering care, visit- 
ing them frequently, investigating the conduct, dispositions, and 
progress in study of each of the youthful inmates, appointing able 
teachers and persons endowed with the ecclesiastical spirit to edu- 
cate them, honoring with your presence now and then their literary 
exercises and ecclesiastical celebrations, and conferring some bene- 
fice upon those who have given the highest proofs of virtue and pro- 
ficiency. Let it not weary you to give to these young plants, while 
they are tender and yet attaining their growth, the benefit of this 
kind of irrigation, for your labor will be one day happily rewarded 
by plentiful fruit in the persons of numerous good clergymen. 
Bishops have been in the habit of complaining that the harvest, in- 
deed, is great, but the laborers are few, yet they had reason also, 
perhaps, to grieve that they themselves did not take pains to form 
the right kind of laborers for the harvest. For good and able labor- 
ers are not born, but are made, and it depends especially upon the 
* and care of the Bishops to make them what they ought 
to be. 


Years after the date of this letter, Pope Benedict refers to 
it, and states that he wrote it for the express purpose of 
urging the Bishops to carry out the views of the Fathers of 
Trent touching seminaries and seminarians. We cannot 


help admiring the wisdom and prudence of the Holy Father 
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in his treatment of this delicate subject. He utters no re- 
a in reference to the past, he does not complain of what 
1as been done or what has not been done in years gone by, 
but he nevertheless states clearly and distinctly that the 
Bishops are bound in conscience to obey the ancient rule of 
the Church in the provisions they make for filling the ranks 
of their clergy. We translate another extract from page 510 
of the Review for October: 


‘“‘ These laws of ancient discipline are in full force at the present 
day; but there is so much looseness in the manner of observing 
them as to make them appear well-nigh ineffectual, unless the Prel- 
ates of the different churches shall endeavor earnestly to preserve 
them in all their rigor, in so far forth as the trying circumstances ot 
time and place will permit them to do so. . . . . But how many 
dioceses there are which have no seminaries at all! How many 
seminaries there are in which masters are only partially provided to 
give the future ministers of the Church instructions that are neces- 
sary to their calling! . How few dioceses there are in 
which full obedience is given to the long-established rule of discip- 
line requiring that no one shall be admitted to Holy Orders who 
has not been educated in the seminary, and who does not, therefore, 
reach the clerical office by the straight road !” 


Two further quotations remain for us to translate. One 
affords negative and the other positive evidence to show 
what is the mind of the Church in this country in reference 
to the subject we are treating. The Fathers of the Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, held in 1852, decreed as follows: 


“Tn order that priests who move about and are not well known 
may not be too easily admitted to the exercise of the ministry, to 
the danger of souls, we do not wish priests coming from Europe to 
be received into the ranks of our clergy, unless by letters of their 
Bishops previously forwarded they shall have obtained the consent 
of the Bishop into whose diocese they wish to transfer themselves.” 


The fourteenth decree of the same Council returns to the 
subject of the seminary : 


“Those Bishops who have no seminary of their own, are to be ad- 
vised that they enter into an understanding with the other Bishops 
of the same province so that they may establish at least one semi- 
nary in each province.” 


We have deemed it well to give these authorities in English 
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in the present article, so as to call more particularly to them 
the attention of our readers. We have given the subject much 
attention for the last fourteen years, passed since being ad- 
mitted into the ranks of the priesthood, and we purposely 
keep back for the present many weighty authorities col- 
lected during that time, so that our argument may appear 
clear to even a casual observer. We hold that there is a 
normal rule adopted by the Church in reference to the sup- 
ply of her priesthood as death gradually thins away its 
ranks, and that this normal rule is the careful selection of 
good and bright boys, who are to be trained from tender 
years for the priestly office. This rule is set forth by the 
Council of Trent. In order to show that its provisions were 
not confined to any particular time or place, we have quoted 

denedict XIV., who, in language stronger than we should dare 
to make use of, states distinctly that it is meant for the whole 
Church, and must be observed wherever it is possible to intro- 
duceit. We have added to this the action of our own Bishops 
in council assembled, who have adopted the rule thus given 
and thus explained as the law of the Church in this country. 
They speak with great prudence and moderation, adopting 
the language of advice rather than that of command, and 
making due allowance for the poverty under which so many 
of our dioceses labor; but they show clearly that wherever 
the rule can be adopted, it is their wish that it be adopted 
as soon as possible, and they do not hesitate to tell the 
people that the work is one of necessity to the welfare and 
progress of the Church. 

In applying this rule to the circumstances of our time and 
country, we do not desire to extend it beyond the intention 
of its framers. We claim for it that it is the normal rule 
recommended by the Church, and that she wishes it to be 
observed wherever it can be, and in so far as it can be 
adopted. There are many cases in which exeeptions must 
be made, and many in which it is well to follow the excep- 
tion even when the strict rule might perhaps be enforced. 
Still, it seems to be very clearly established that the Church 
desires the diocese or province to furnish the main body of 
the candidates for the ministry, and wishes the training of 
her priests, generally speaking, to begin from their early 
youth. We do not say that they break the rule, who send 
their young seminarians to Europe, or to Canada, or to a 
neighboring diocese to be educated, provided these semi- 
narians belong to the city, diocese, or province by birth, or 
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at least by residence. Further, we do not say that they 
break tlie rule, who take many of their subjects from other 
countries, provided these subjects are trained in some Amer- 
ican seminary for a time, at least until they become suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the ways of this country. Those 
who take by preference priests from other countries, not as 
the exception but as the rule; those who fail to do what they 
might well do, if they wished to encourage and bring for- 

ward toward the ministry the proper kind of young persons 
“st to the country, must settle it with their « own con- 
sciences whether they obey or disobey the laws of the 
Church. 

There is in this connection no question of birth-place, na- 
tionality, or race. No comparison is sought to be instituted 
between the clergymen who may spring from the soil of any 
given country, and those who may come from another to 
exercise in our behalf the functions of the holy ministry. 
The inquiry stands simply as follows: Is it better to have 
candidates for the priesthood who understand the peculiar 
wants of their place of mission, or candidates who do not 
understand them? Is it better to have persons trained for 
their peculiar work from early boyhood, or persons who 

take up that work after being trained for another entirely 
different? Is it better to have young ministers whose 
thoughts, habits, and feelings are already in harmony with 
those of the class they wish to attract to the Church, or 
such as are entirely different from them in these im- 
portant particulars? The rules which should guide us in 
answering these questions are the ordinary rules of prac- 
tical wisdom, by which we are led to adopt for any given 
end the means which will enable us most easily and re radily 
to gain it. Were we to discuss the merits of our ey on 
national grounds, we should have to assert that each class of 
immigrants who have made this country their home ought 
to be served by clergymen born in the same place as them- 
selves. We do not contend for this. But we do mean to 
say that the best class of priests for them, other things being 
equal, will be men who understand the peculiar ditticulties 
to which they are exposed in this country, and who are the 
most likely to have the knowledge, experience, and influ- 
ence necessary to help them in overcoming such difficulties 
and in securing temporal advantages without losing their 
eternal salvation. e have no thought of recommending 
to the Catholics of the United States the rejection of priests 
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with whom they are familiar, and the adoption of others to 
whom they are strangers. We simply ask, Is it better for 
them to have clergymen who know nothing about the ways 
of this country, who were grown-up men and priests before 
they came here, or their own children educated properly for 
the priesthood—not only—but educated for the priestly 
work of this particular country? It has been said that these 
children are not fit to be priests. Do their parents believe 
this? Wedo not think they will befound ready to admit such 
a statementas true. He pays our Catholic immigrants a poor 
compliment who asserts or takes it quietly for granted that 
their stock hasso noticeably deteriorated in asingle generation. 

In the case of other professional men we feel pretty sure 
that there would be no hesitation in arriving at a preference. 
The effort would be made to get the person who presents the 
most advantages and the fewest disadvantages for the fur- 
therance of the purpose in view. If, for instance, one has to 
choose a legal adviser, would he not prefer to consult a 
lawyer whose whole training has made him familiar with 
American life and customs, rather than place himself in the 
hands of a European, however learned and eloquent he might 
have been esteemed in his own country? The same illustra- 
tion may be drawn from reference to a physician, or an en- 

ineer, a merchant, or other man of business, and we do not 
think it necessary to delay to point out the analogy existing 
in natural interests between their case and the case of him 
who has a far higher and holier calling. It will be seen 
from these remarks that we do not directly advocate the 
superiority of a native clergy, or at least we ask no prefer- 
ence for them on the ground of nativism. We are anxious 
only to have a trained clergy, that is to say, a body of ec- 
clesiastics the majority of whom, from early youth, have 
been educated for the particular kind of work which they 
are expected to do after being ordained. 

It is said that an ancient philosopher was asked what 
things boys should learn, and gave this plain and sensible 
answer: “Those things which they will neéd when they be- 
come men.” We are guided in this discussion by a similar 


principle of foresight, and when our friends ask what kind 
of boys we wish to become seminarians, we answer: Those 
who are most likely to learn the things they will need when 
they become priests. We do not limit their good disposi- 
tions to the simple talent for study, nor their knowledge to 
what they can be taught by books. We wish to take into 
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consideration all personal circumstances that may fit them 
for the American mission, and all the requirements that may 
render them useful and influential among their fellow-Cath- 
olics and their un-Catholic neighbors. We protest against our 
remarks being construed into a criticism on the past policy 
of the Chureh in the United States or an attack on the priest- 
hood as it now stands. We speak only of the policy that is 
evidently demanded by the welfare of the Church here, and 
of the candidates who ought to be prepared to fill the ranks 
of our future clergy. We do not claim that the argument 
we have based upon the authority of the Council of Trent, 
the encyclicals of the Pope, and the action of our own councils 
and synods, goes so far as to call fora native clergy exclusively. 
We hope that at all times we shall have among the ranks of ' 
our clergy men similar to the noble and le arned bishops and 
priests by whom the Church in America was planted and 
watered until God gave it increase. To ask for the exclu- 
sion of European clergymen from the American Church, 
under any circumstances, would be ungrateful in the highest 
degree, monstrously inhospitable and une haritable, and it 
would, moreover, be a suicidal policy. No! we advocate 
no such exclusive and un-Catholic ideas. We combat the 

virit of exclusivism and narrow-minded prejudice in others. 
We cheerfully concede all that is claimed by them in favor 
of the benefits conferred A gp this country by clergymen 
who came from Europe. We admit the right of the’ great 
body of Catholics in this country to have, if they prefer it, 
clergymen of the nationalities from which they spring. We 
bow before the ancient glories, the venerable traditions, and 
the present dignity of the Church in the Catholic countries 
-! Europe. We are willing even to respect the prejudices 
to which all men, even good men, are liable. But when all 
this has been unaffectedly and sincerely admitted, we con- 
ceive that we still have the right to ask that native-born 
recruits be looked after, that their vocations be inquired 
into and encouraged, and the means provided for them to 
form, as they ought ti to do in time, the majority, of the priest- 
hood of the country. Thus, while we have none of that 
hostility to foreigners which has been sneerin ly desig- 
nated Americanism, we do not understand that the fact of 
our being Catholics requires us to approve of the arrogant 
and impolitic contempt for this country which, borrowing 
a word from our opponents, we may be permitted to style 
anti-Americanism. 
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We have also noticed with unfeigned regret a disposi- 
tion on the part of persons entitled to our respect and 
esteem to encourage the belief that there are no voca- 
tions among the youth of this country, or that American 
children are not fit to be trained for the sanctuary. We 
do not say that such sentiments were in all cases clearly 
enunciated, or even definitely formed in the minds of the 
speakers. But enough was quietly taken for granted in this 
direction to dampen active exertion in forming those pre- 

aratory seminaries, those “ novellas plantationes” that Pope 
Benedict held to be so important. We have always consid- 
ered this impression to be fraught with injurious consequences 
to the prosperity of the Church in our midst. Especially it 
has seemed to us calculated to retard any thing like successful 
effort toward the conversion of our non-Catholic brethren. 
The mind of most people in this country is surrounded with 
a breastwork of prejudices, which must be overthrown before 
the citadel can be approached. We cannot believe that any 
fair and dispassionate reasoner will deny that clergymen be- 
longing to the country will have more influence in remov- 
ing these bristling prejudices than others who are strangers. 
It is surely no derogation from the merit of the latter to say 
that they are less adapted to this peculiar work than the 
former. There is in the mind of non-Catholics a very great 
indisposition to hear any thing in favor of the Catholic relig- 
ion from any priest, but when the clergyman who addresses 
them is a stranger by birth, education, and character, there 
is a prejudice against him personally which makes his work 
longer and his ultimate success far more difficult. 

Under these circumstances, charity and zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls, as well as the simple rules of ordinary prudence, 
would teach us to avoid increasing the obstacles which are 
already too numerous in the way of conversion. We appeal 
to the goodness and kindness of foreign clergymen, and ask 
them to have compassion on the human weaknesses of those 
who have not had the advantage of a knowledge of the faith 
from their childhood. We ask them to prepare young 
Catholics for the ministry, and to send them later to place 
within reach of their fellow-countrymen the means of saving 
their souls. These youths for whom we plead are, afier all, 
your children; they owe their knowledge of the faith and 
all the blessings which follow in its train to you. If they 
give evidences of virtue or piety, it is your hand that planted 
the good seed in their hearts, and if, encouraged by you, they 
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should in time do aught of worthful in the service of their 
Church and their country, to you, under God, will be the 
glory, and to you the undying reward. 

We have been led, at times, to believe that some among 
the priests, who are too noble and too good to be influenced 
by any exclusive or partisan feeling, do not look with much 
favor on the system of taking young boys and training them 
for the ecclesiastical state. Now, the result of our studies 
and observations, and the opinion of the wisest and best of 
our friends, have led us to consider this system as one that 
must be adopted in these United States, if we are ever to 
have a clergy suited to the needs of the time and place in 
which we live. Our reasons for the conclusion at which 
we have arrived is, in the first place, the law of the Church, 
which we have set forth in the beginning of this article. 
The system is laid down clearly, plainly, “and repeatedly, 
and no difference of circumstances, of age, or country, seems 
to have had the effect of shaking the determination of the 
Church, that wherever it is possible, the candidates for her 
ministry shall be set apart in early boyhood, to be jealously 
reared up in piety and study for the exalted service of the 
altar. We do not say that the Church has allowed no de- 
viation from this rule; on the contrary, she is ever satisfied 
with doing the best that can be done under the circum- 
stances. But this is the plan to be preferred—the regular 
system—the normal rule which she wishes to see obey ed all 
over the world, wherever and whenever she can have her 
way. The saints have, as a general practice, kept in view 
the advantages of following this rule when forming plans, 
or establishing institutions for the education of clergymen, 
whether secular or regular. Look, for instance, at the prac- 
tice of the holy patriarch St. Benedict. He found Europe 
resounding with the clash of arms, and the minds and hearts 
of men taken up with the distracting excitements of the 
military mania. Men were valued only in proportion to 
their knowledge of the art of war, and their courage or 
ability in the field, and comparatively few thought of show- 
ing their regard for their religion in any other way than by 
fighting for it. St. Benedict, in the peaceful shade of the 
monasteries which he erected in pleasant retreats, secluded 
from the noisy occupations of the age, formed and trained 
a body of men who reformed the character of the clergy 
throughout Europe, diffused abroad the love of science and 
all the gentler arts, and prepared the world for the advent 
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of the schoolmen and the universities, Dante and Columbus, 
Leo and the Council of Trent. Not satisfied with taking 
young men, Benedict adopted little children. His two 
favorite disciples, Maurus and Placidus, afterward Abbots 
and canonized saints, were adopted by the holy founder 
when the first was twelve, and the second no more than 
seven years old. Others were housed in the monastery 
even younger, and in Benedictine monasteries it has always 
been the custom to receive young boys for training, the dear 
little fellows in their monkish habits looking like statuettes 
of Benedictines carved ts some cunning artist in a moment 
of playfulness. 

St. Ignatius chose, indeed. young men at the Univ ersity 
of Paris for his first companions, but the two gems of his 
order were Stanislas and Aloysius Gonzaga, received into 
the noviceship when they were young boys. We must imi- 
tate the wisdom of the saints if we would meet the wants 
of this age and country. We must adopt boys for the 
sanctuarv—not, indeed, for the purpose of bringing them up 
in seclusion, but for the purpose of placing them under the 
guardianship of the Church, and interesting them in the 
divine work of the salvation of souls, before they are ab- 
sorbed by the cares and excitements of the world. We 
eainot prevent their seeing the world, nor their becoming 
acquainted with its ways, but we can accustom them to 
know it without being of it, or becoming corrupted by its 
vanities and seductions. We would do no more than follow 
the wisdom of Solomon’s proverb, as applied to our special 
case: “ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 

But besides the wisdom of this course, there would appear 
to be no alternative left to us in this country but to adopt 
it. If we do not initiate our candidates early into the vir- 
tuous practices which shall lead them to consider themselves 
set apart for the Lord, the world will be beforehand with 
us, and the stir and bustle of the contest for riches and ad- 
vancement will speedily drown the still small voice of con- 
science, urging on the heart of the young man the neglected 
claims of a religious vocation. What choice have we left 
between forming our clerical candidates in preparatory 
seminaries, or trusting to replace our priests as they fall 
one by one at their post with whatever recruits Providence 
may chance to cont | our way from the various dioceses of 


the Old World? None. But every one can easily see 
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that the uncertainty of the latter arrangement makes it 
undesirable, even if there were no better reasons to prefer 
the former. 

It will be said, perhaps, that this education of young boys 
is uncertain, too; for in the long lapse of years from their 
adoption to the time of ordination, many will grow weary 
and recede. Such, no doubt, will be the case, but we see 
no help for it. When we adopt boys we do it to give them 
an opportunity to test their vocations. Some will be found 
to have vocations, and some not. ‘ Let us thank God that 
those who have no vocations retire in time. It is better for 
their own souls that they should do so, and better for the 
souls of the people. Still, this argument proves nothing 
more than that no system can be devised by men but has 
its imperfections. We shall have the same trouble, more or: 
less, whatever course we pursue. Many leave the seminary, 
although they have entered at a period when every one 
would suppose that they ought to know fully their own 
minds ; and many, too, fall into bad health from confinement 
and application to study. They have not been used to 
seminary life, and they break down under a system of dis- 
cipline which does not injure those who have been brought 
up to it from an earlier age. But, suppose that in spite of 
want of vocation in some, and the impaired health of others, 
we succeed in ordaining fifty per cent. of the number we 
started with in the beginning; would not the system be 
even then worth adopting? If we are guided by the con- 
siderations which actuate men in other matters, we think 
we shall be likely to answer in the aftirmative. If we have 
fifty picked men to ordain out of every hundred, as we 
should have in the case supposed, we shall be amply re- 
warded for our pains, and should be well satisfied with hav- 
ing made the venture. But we hear it said of the plan, It 
is expensive. We beg pardon for the Yankeeism of the 
expression, if we reply, Granted; it is expensive, but it 
pays. You cannot give a professional man a finished edu- 
cation without paying well for it. Good education and 
pauperism cannot go together. The modern world has been 
trying to combine the two by every ingenious device for a 
long time, but with very indifferent success. The education 
that is cheaply got will be found always to be rudimental, 
hasty, and unfinished. Thoroughness requires time, and 
time is money. You can save time by shortening the proc- 
ess, but whatever plan you resort to you will ultimately 
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find that, with very rare exceptions, you have made your 
purchase cheap only by che: pening the article purchased. 

This may seem a novel way of dealing with clerical edu- 

‘ation, n: ainely, to bring it down to its “market value; but 
those who do not like it must blame the modern world, not 
the unfortunate present writer, who regrets, as much as he 
can, that the modern world is not as good as it ought to be. 
We know very well that a great outlay is not necessary to 
make a seminarian pious, but generous expenditure is nee- 
essary to procure for him the time, the leisure, the study, 
the tuition, the books, the training, and the associations that 
are necessary to give him thorough schol: arship. If we are 
asked which of the two we prefer, learning or piety, we 
answer that “piety is useful to all things,” and we pray 
Heaven to deliver us from that dangerous character, the 
man of learning who has no piety. Still, while piety alone 
may save my own soul, I clearly see that I require learning 
to be useful in saving the souls of my neighbors. 

In conclusion, the ‘pest rule in this connection would ap- 
pear to be that of St. Francis de Sales, who says, when 
speaking of the choice of a director: “If you want a man 
to pray tor you, go to a pious man; if you want a man to 
give | you advice, go toa man of learning.” The most useful 
yriest, we take it, will be he who best combines piety with 
nog and learning with the practical knowledge of men 
and things. 

We do not intend to urge these considerations upon any 
portion of the Church, whether in this or other countries, 
where absolute poverty and inability can be pleaded as 
. excuse for not taking any step toward the education 

clergymen who shall succeed the actual missionaries. 
W hoever does not help himself because he is unable to do 
it yhas the right to call onthe Lord to‘help him, and to leave the 
whole task of the required assistance to Providence. Even 
he who already has the means of self-relief, must, when he 
has done his best, place all his hopes of success and fears of 
failure in the hands of his merciful Father who is in heaven. 
It was Saint Ignatius, we believe, who uttered the maxim, 
“ Do at first as if there were no God, but only yourself to 
depend on, and when you have done all in your power, do 
as if there were no self in existence, but only the good God.” 
We ask no one to do what it is out of his power, or above his 
power to do. But have we done what we can do? have we 
given what we can really afford to give to this work which 
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the Fathers of Trent say is a most holy work, and the Fathers 
of Baltimore add is a work necessary to the welfare of the 
Church? There is no other work of religion or charity so 
important that it must of necessity be attended to, even to 
the total exclusion of this. It is of more consequence to 
have a priest than to have a church; for once the priest is 
made sure of, the church will follow. Moreover, he who 
educates a priest, provides indirectly for all the works of 
charity and benevolence that Catholics are ever called upon 
to take part in, and he who by his means or his exertions 
increases the number of priests, increases the probability of 
such good works being done on a more durable footing and 
a more extended scale. 

It has been said that when Catholics build a church, they 
establish a bank on which the poor, the sick, the widow 
and the orphan, the friendless and the homeless may all 
draw in the hour of their need. In like manner it may be 
said, that he who sends a good priest among the people, makes 
sure of the erection of churches, hospitals, and asylums, 
and of all the institutions and associations that may be re- 
quired for the promotion of good-will and loving- kindness 
between man and man for the honor and glory of God. Oh! 
if our wealthy Catholic layme n would reflect on the great- 
ness and usefulness of the ‘priestly character, they would do 
without urging all in their power to assist in forwarding the 
cause of e arly clerical education. The poet says that * An 
honest man’s the noblest work of God,” and he might have 
added that a good priest is the noblest of all honest men. 
The truly honest man must begin by being a truly just man 
before God, and he will then be truly honorable and fair in 
all his dealings with his fellow-men. The good priest is 
nearer to God than any other man; he is style d by preference 
aman of God. Heis ony by his very office and oce upation, 
called upon to exercise a greater amount of self-denial and 
self-sicritice than other men, and is thereby able and ready 
at all times to devote himself from the highest motives to the 
service of lis fellow-men, especially of those among them in 
greatest need of his kind and generous assistance. 

The Catholic laity, when the ‘y are poor, and struggling for 
the hecessary means of subsistence, are not ob liged to erect 
costly aud beautiful churches. The great object of priest 
and people, nder such ¢ ircumstances, is to make rez udy some 
place resp ope though plain, where the Holy Sacrifice 
may be vilerod up for the living and the dead. When they 
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become more affluent, they are expected to contribute more 
freely toward the erection of temples not holier, but still 
more ornate than the humble chapel in which their fathers 
worshipped the Lord of holiness and truth. Let the same 
rule regulate the outlay for the erection of seminaries, and 
the time and care which are expended in the education of 
candidates for the sacred ministry. When the great object 
is to obtain speedily some anointed Levite who may break 
the bread of life to the people of God, no further care is 
necessary than to ascertain that the candidate presenting 
himself for orders has a vocation, the spirit of holy piety, 
and the unblemished reputation that are indispensable for 
the priestly office. But in times and places where the im- 
mediate spiritual necessities of the people have been at- 
tended to, and their very position makes it proper and fea- 
sible that something more be done for them than to admin- 
ister the sacraments to themselves and their children, ampler 
provisions should be made, and the expense cheerfully en- 
countered which is necessary to train up and form young 
students into truly good and pious priests, who are at the 
same time thoroughly educated for the work they are ex- 
pected to perform. 

It cannot be denied that this, is the great want of the 
Church in this country. The early formation of clergymen 
suited to this particular mission is the great fundamental 
work to be done before we can reasonably talk of reform, 
amelioration, or progress in the Catholic life of the country. 
On this depends any hope of placing ourselves in harmony 
with the discipline which has governed the administration 
of Catholic affairs in the happiest and holiest times known to 
our forefathers in the faith. On this depends all reasonable 
prospect of doing any thing toward the conversion of the 
country, so strongly recommended by our present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius LX. Finally, with few exceptions, all the 
best and wisest among our clergy and laity call for an effort 
to be made toward the general improvement of our system 
of clerical education. Such improvement in fact is de- 
manded by the Catholic public sentiment of the whole 
country. Honor and success await those who shall do what 
is in their power to benefit the Church and country by the 
elevation of its priesthood. Choice blessings are in reserve 
for them, too, at the hand of the Great High Priest of the 
New Law, who gave to his Apostles and their successors 
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not the name of servants, but the noble and endearing title 
of his brethren and his friends. 


Since the foregoing was written we have received a copy 
of a letter addressed to the able and distinguished editor of 
the Wew Orleans Catholic Standard, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop of Natchez. The letter is written in a spirit of warm- 
hearted honesty that would entitle it at once to respect even 
were we unacquainted with the distinguished merits and the 
exalted position of the writer. The bishop thinks that we 
have done injustice to the clergy of the Diocese of Natchez 
and others, whom he justly holds in high esteem. As the 
best means of repairing any such injustice, we republish the 
bishop’s letter in full, thereby giving to it the same circula- 
tion that was given to the article complained of. 


“Dear Sir:—The October number of Brownson’s Review has 
called forth a good many strictures. .But there is one point in it 
which seems to require a more positive and formal correction than 
can be given by the ordinary criticisms of the papers. 

“It is only a few days since I got an opportunity to read the article 
entitled Vocations to the Priesthood. The intentions of the writer, 
as he declares in the conclusion, were, no doubt, excellent, and, in 
general, he has treated a most important subject in an interesting and 
truthful manner. If the initials do not mislead me, he is one whom 
I have long esteemed, and who, I believe, would not intentionally 
be guilty of wronging any one. But some of his remarks are cer- 
tainly unjust in sentiment and incorrect in fact. I presume that in 
his own mind he limited their application to a small number of per- 
sons; but, unfortunately, the limitation is not expréssed, and as the 
article reads, it contains a most offensive aspersion upon men to 
whom we owe all gratitude. I refer to pages 505, 506, and 507. 

“Though probably the author did not intend it, yet the language 
clearly implies that, at the present time, only those ecclesiastics come 
from Europe to our country who can do no better, who are not fitted 
for home service! I happen to be in a position which in a particu- 
lar manner enables me, and in common justice requires me, to render 
testimony against this statement. The Diocese of Natchez bears all 
over it both the evidences and the fruits of the contrary fact; that 
up to this present time, during these last few months, ecclesiastics 
have come from Europe to the United States who could have done 
vastly better, for comfort, for position, for pleasantness of occupa- 
tion, and for the gratification of the most estimable feelings of the 
natural man, if they had listened to those natural feelings and re- 
mained in their native diocese; seminarians and priests so esteemed 
and loved by their bishop in Europe, that with great difficulty and 
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after great delays they obtained his consent; that he never loses 
sight of them, and is always ready to give them a fatherly reception 
and a home if they should honorably return from their missions. 

“By such men has been done the most of whatever has been 
done for religion in this diocese; and such men are still laboring 
with all zeal to carry on the work. God forgive me if, after they 
have torn themselves from such bishops, and come four thousand 
miles to labor by my side, I should be silent when language is used 
which includes them with the few unfortunate objects whom, I sup- 
pose, the writer had in view. 

“T know, too, that other dioceses have received such men in the 
last few years: perhaps many other dioceses. 

“ And, besides these especial cases, there are many clergymen 
coming to our country, under other circumstances, who are far from 
meriting to be included under the contemptuous language of the 
article—language which I do not like to transcribe, because it is 
painful to see these cant phrases used at all in connection with the 
sublime dignity of the sacred priesthood. 

“If the writer knows some persons to whom he thinks his lan- 
guage applicable, I am happy to bear testimony again, that I know 
a great many who deserve all praise and gratitude; for they are 
an honor to the Church and a blessing to the country. And I be- 
lieve that every bishop and almost every priest in the country could 
bear similar testimony. 

“ Even those who would have remained at home if they had found 
occupation or opportunity to prosecute their studies, are not, for this 
reason, to be little thought of. Of course it is a monstrous error to 
suppose that a man unfit for the sacred priesthood at home is good 
enough to make a missionary. But it is scarcely less monstrous to 
assume that, because a man could find no place at home, therefore 
he is unfit for the holy ministry. 

“It has always been the case that some countries and some dio- 
ceses furnish a larger number of exemplary and efficient priests than 
they have need of at home. If some of these, to pursue their holy 
vocations, come over to help us in the labors for which we are un- 
equal, are they to be despised only because they have left still bet- 
ter men behind them ? 

“Nor even should it be assumed that they are inferior to those 
who stay at home. There is such a thing as Vocation to the Mis- 
sions, and God can, if he pleases, draw the best man to the most 
needy field, whether by inspiring him with a desire of going, or by 
arranging circumstances so as to lead or force him to it. 

“No doubt, the number of efficient missionaries coming hither 
froma Europe is diminishing. Not for want of revolutions and 
troubles to drive them out. If we read the Annals of the Propaga- 
tion, we shall be inclined to believe that Europe is this day sending 
out missionaries of the highest abilities, and in greater numbers than 
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ever before. But now, as we are growing better able to form a na- 
tive clergy, Providence seems to be attracting men of apostolic 
spirit chiefly to other countries less able to help themselves: chiefly, 
but not entirely; and happy is it for us that some still continue to 
give us the benefit of their zeal. We need yet more of them for the 
accomplishment of this very work of forming a native clergy. To 
establish new seminaries we want more priests; and these boys of 
twelve years will not be priests for twelve years more; meanwhile 
all our present missions must be attended to; and then priests are 
dying, and new missions opening every day. 

“ If some unfortunate persons come over here, only because they are 
deemed at home unfit for the sacred ministry, let us, in speaking of 
them, be careful to discriminate between their miserable case and 
the zeal of the truly apostolic men, of times not past but present, 
coming, not only from France and Ireland, but from Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, and other countries, and entitling themselves to praise and 
thanks which cannot be expressed in words. I have met none more 
earnestly desirous than they of forming a native clergy, none more 
ready to put themselves to real pains to accomplish it. 

“Let us, on all occasions, show that we appreciate their labors, 
and are grateful for their generosity. Let us all unite our efforts 
and our hearts, and then we shall succeed in the work which the 
writer recommends. 

“For in union there is strength, and in brotherly love there is 
God’s blessing. 

“Your humble servant in Christ, 


“WILLIAM HENRY ELDER, 


“ Bishop of Natchez. 
“Sulphur Springs, Mississippi, Nov. 10th, 1860.” 


We heartily concur in the merit claimed for foreign clergy- 
men by our Right Reverend friend the Bishop of Natchez. 
We confess the immense debt of gratitude which this 
country owes them, and we stated as much in our article on 
“ Vocations to the Priesthood.” We have urged the neces- 
sity of forming and training candidates to succeed them, but 
we assure the bishop that it is not because we have known 
any “unfortunate men” who came from other countries, or 
intended to make any reference to them. If there are, as he 
states, some unfortunate foreigners in this country, there 
may be, and there will be, no doubt, unfortunate Americans 
as well. We do not treat the question on the grounds of 
comparative personal or national virtue, piety, or merit. 
We have asked, Is it better to have priests for this mission 
who are educated especially for it, or priests who are edu- 
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cated for some other place; priests who understand the ways 
of the country, or priests who do not understand them; in 
short, priests who are every way fitted for the work to be 
done, or the reverse? We earnestly desire that the decrees 
of the Councils of the Church be observed, only, of course, 
where it is practicable. 

The bishop tells us that he knows dioceses where there 
are excellent priests who have come to them from across the 
ocean. We can assure him that we are acquainted with no 
diocese in the country that has not more or less excellent 
clergymen such as he describes. But we can also show him 
more than one diocese where there is great room for improve- 
ment in the nature of the preparations made to provide suc- 
cessors for its present clergy, and where means are not want- 
ing to make such improvement. We beg to thank the bishop 
for what he says to encourage this work, so necessary to the 
progress of the Church, and we shall try to imitate the 
gravity and moderation of the language he uses in recom- 
mending it. We were wrong, perhaps, in using commercial 

hrases to illustrate our meaning when speaking of the clergy, 
bat we live in a bustling, commercial community, and our 
neighbors use nothing but commercial and financial talk 
from morning till night. We have been wrongfully accused, 
however, of having stated that there were any “cheap priest 
factories” in Ireland. We know of no such places in Ire- 
land, but, to our knowledge, the evil we complained of does 
exist where we placed it, namely, “on the continent of Eu- 
rope.” We used these words for the express purpose of 
showing that we did not mean to apply that paragraph to 
the Emerald Isle. We deny, too, that we used any Sere 
spectful or unkind phrases in speaking of the students of 

ll-Hallows College. We did not state that they wanted 
either learning or piety, but we merely said that they had 
wrong notions about this country, and lacked the ready ac- 
tivity that a man requires. to be useful in this new world. 
We advocate the plan of sending young men from here to 
be educated at All-Hallows for the American mission. 
When we visited the institution in 1857, we freely expressed 
a preference for this plan, and were much gratified to find 
that the Superiors of All-Hallows College approved of 
our opinion. In conclusion, we are fully impressed with the 
truth of Bishop Elder’s remark, that it is to the foreign 
clergy themselves that we must look for the enlightened zeal 
which will train for the priesthood youths born in this 
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country. They can address these youths in the words of St. 
Paul, “ In Christo Jesu per Evangelium ego vos genui,” and 
they will not fail, we hope, to feel a paternal interest in their 
Pipe children. Our chief encouragement in writing on 
the subject of vocations to the priesthood is the knowledge 
that many of the worthiest and noblest men among the 
clergy of the United States, though not natives of this 
country, approve of the movement which we are striving to 


defend. . J. W. C. 


Art. V.—An Essay on the Harmonious Relations between 
Divine Faith and Natural Reason ; to which are added 
Two Chapters on the Divine Office of the Church. By 
A. ©. Baine, Esq. Baltimore: Murphy & Co., 1861. 
12mo, pp. 406. : 


Junge Barner, we are told, is a distinguished jurist in 
California, and a convert from some form of Protestantism 
to our most holy faith. His work comes to us most cor- 
dially reeommended by the Archbishop of San Francisco, 
and with the approbation of the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
Primate of the Church of the United States. It is an able 
work, written in a free, popular style, unincumbered by legal, 
philosophical, or theological technicalities and refinements, 
addressed to the plain common sense of non-Catholics. The 
author devotes, as his Grace of San Francisco well remarks, 
“his logical mind to prove, that the Catholic Church is, as 
she was, the TEaAcuER, vested with God’s commission to im- 
part Christian revelation. This is done in a style rather 
new, yet forcible; familiar, yet conclusive.” 

The design of the author is to exhibit the harmonious rela- 
tions between Faith and Reason,—or rather, to show that the 
claim of the Church to teach a supernatural revelation with 
infallible authority is, supposing such a revelation made and 
committed to her to be taught, in perfect accordance with 
reason, and in no sense contravenes the rights of reason, or 
encroaches on its domain. The whole on, is substantially 
devoted to the development and establishment of this thesis. 
We cannot say that the author’s method of developing and 
sustaining this thesis is always strictly scientific or rigid] 
logical, but no honest man can read and understand his 
argument as a whole, without being convinced that it can- 
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not be successfully controverted. The author is not a 
learned theologian, nor a profound metaphysician, and he is 
too diffuse, declamatory, and inexact as a writer to satisfy 
our fastidious taste and habits of mind, but his work will 
robably be none the less popular or useful on that account. 
t is not wholly out of the reach of non-Catholies, and it 
gives them Catholic thoughts in their own tongue, after their 
own manner, and is more likely to get the truth intelligibly 
before them than if it were more rigidly exact in its exposi- 
tion, and strictly scientific in its method. Non-Catholies 
are exceedingly averse in religious matters from precise 
statements and exact definitions; and in some measure re- 
quire an argument to be conducted in a loose, vague, and 
opular manner, in order to be favorably affected by it. 
hey set their faces against an argument which crushes 
them from first to last, which leaves them no respite from 
their torture, and if we would convince them, we must take 
care not to be too conclusive, so as to give them room to retain 
a little respect for their own understandings, and to display, 
in yielding to us, a little generosity. We must give them 
opportunity to say, in yielding, “ We yield not to your argu- 
ments, which, upon the whole, are weak, but to the truth, 
which we see very clearly is on your side.” 

Judge Baineis, as far as we have discovered, orthodox in his 
real, honest meaning, butsome of his expressions betray a want 
of familiarity with several important theological questions. 
Indeed, he uses, from first to last, a line of argument, not pe- 
culiar to him, which, rigidly taken, tends rather to shake 
than to confirm his thesis. His purpose is to show that the 
method of the Church,—teaching a supernatural revelation 
by infallible authority,—is in strict accordance with the 
dictates of reason and common sense. He seeks to do this 
by showing the incompetency of reason, maintaining that its 
office is to submit to authority without presuming to form 
any judgment in the case, which is not showing the harmony 
between the methods of authority and reason, but placing 
them in direct antagonism. He futhermere has the appear- 
ance of founding the necessity of divine revelation on the 
fact of the primitive Fall, whereas without divine revelation 
we could not even assert the fact of the Fall. ‘The capac- 
ities of the human mind,” he says (p. 15), “had become so 
enfeebled by the original disobedience, and the accumula- 
tions of error consequent upon the primal crime, that it 
could not have sustained, or even have embraced, revealed 
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truth without supernatural aid.” Could the human mind 
have done it before the “primal crime”? The natural 
powers of the human mind were no more adequate to the 
discovery, acceptance, and retention of supernatural truth 
before original disobedience than they have been since. 
Man did not, as Luther and Calvin teach, lose by the Fall his 
natural spiritual faculti¢s, and so become incapable of un- 
derstanding truth or willing good. The justice or righteous- 
ness in which man was constituted before his disobedience, 
was by supernatural grace no less than the justice to which 
he is now elevated by the Sacrament of Regeneration. After 
the Fall, man needed what he did not need before, namely, 
medicinal grace,—but the grace that reveals supernatural 
truth, and the grace that elevates man to the plane of that 
truth, and enables him to believe and conform to it, were as 
necessary before as after the Fall. The necessity of a reve- 
lation of the supernatural, or the necessity of an infallible 
authority to teach it after it is made, cannot be based on 
any loss or enfeeblement of our powers by original disobe- 
dience or its consequences. The necessity of either cannot 
be known or conceived till the revelation itself is made, 
because natural reason in its best estate has of itself alone 
no conception, anticipation, or prolepsis of a supernatural 
order. But we let the author speak further on this point for 
himself: 


“ At the institution of the Church she taught the supernatural 
facts of divine revelation, and denounced judgment upon those who 
refused to believe, without regard to the plea that reason gave them 
no evidence of the faith propounded for their acceptance and prac- 
tice. What the Church did at her institution, she does yet. She 
makes no war upon reason, but she sternly rebukes reason when it 
invades the province of faith. The holy Catholic Church knows, 
and so instructs the world, that natural reason cannot weigh and 
measure the facts of divine revelation by her feeble, limited, and 
ruined capacity. The mysteries of divine revelation are not to be 
annulled because puny reason cannot unravel them and weave them 
into harmony with her philosophy. These mysteries are the foun- 
dation of the Church which was to ‘teach all nations’ whatsoever 
Christ had commanded her, before his ascension ; and the Church re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost to bring to her remembrance all the things 
which had been commanded, and to guide her into all truth, and this 
Spirit was promised to abide with her forever. Itis obvious that none 
of these things are on a level with natural reason. It is equally ob- 
vious that reason could not perpetuate them any more than she 
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could invent or originate them, nor could any other power of the 
human soul. If any could, the Ho!y Ghost would not have been 
given asa perpetual remembrancer and guide into all truth. If 
reason could have perpetuated the infallible truth revealed to the 
Church, the supernatural power of the Holy Ghost to be her remem- 
brancer and guide in addition to reason, would not have been re- 
quired or given, Reason may safely affirm that God would do neither 
a vain nor an unnecessary thing to perpetuate the divine truth com- 
mitted to his apostolic Church to teach to all nations to the end of 
the world. So that we conclude, upon the most certain principle of 
reason herself, that she was not only inadequate to originate or in- 
vent the divine truths of revelation, but, also, that she had no capac- 
ity to perpetuate them in their original purity and integrity, or else 
the Holy Ghost had not been given for this special purpose. Let 
reason now be put to the rack and interrogated under torture, and 
she will tell you that she is not equal to all or any of this scheme 
of divine faith and mystery. What then did our Saviour command 
his apostolic’ Church to teach? Those who protest avainst the 
teaching of the Church, and who make their canon of reason su- 
preme and contradictory to divine faith, must believe that this 
Church was restricted to teaching a system strictly in accordance 
and agreement with, and not of a superior order to, the system of 
natural and mental philosophy to which they adhere, when they 
protest against the teaching of the Church, because, as they allege, 
she teaches for a revelation from God facts which are contrary to 
their reason. 

“Js this not the analysis, the fact of their creed? We appeal to 
them, with all the fraternity of our nature, to examine the fact, 
and the principle of their position in relation to the divine faith the 
Church has always and now teaches. Approach with us the exam- 
ination of the principle, with the utmost candor and most perfect 
good-will. The truth of God is not a matter for hot blood and dis- 
ingennous prevarication. Its investigation demands the sincerest 
honesty, the utmost simplicity, and the purest regard for those with 
whom we investigate its teachings. Then let us repeat the sub- 
stance of the statement, and let it be examined in the spirit we in- 
voke for its investigation. We say, then, that those who protest 
against the teaching by the Church of the faith revealed to her, de- 
cause it is contrary to their reason, must maintain the principle (how- 
ever covertly it has insinuated itself among, and however secretly 
it has concealed itself with, the foundations of their doctrines), that 
the apostolic Church was restricted to teaching a revelation from 
God, so as to make the revealed truth accord, agree with, and not 
go above, or out of the rationale of the systems of natural or mental 
philosophy to which they adhere, as being the principles of right 
reason, and to which, in their judgment, human faith must conform, 
in the divine order as well as in the natural order.”—pp 23-27. 
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What the author means by all this, may be very sound 
and very just, but he evidently does not mean precisely 
what he says, otherwise he would never have spoken in the 
title of his book of the “ harmonious,” but rather of the 
“ discordant” relations between faith and reason. We have 
the right to assume beforehand that divine revelation, if 
made, and reason must be in perfect accord with one an- 
other. Thus the Holy See, in the first of the four articles 
required to be signed by the Traditionalists defines: “ Et si 
fides sit supra rationem, nulla tamen vera dissensio, nullum 
dissidium inter ipsas inveniri unquam, cum ambee ab uno, 
eodemque immutabili veritatis fonte, Deo optimo maximo, 
oriantur, atque ita sibi mutuam opem ferant.” “ Although 
faith is above reason, there can never be any dissension or 
disagreement between it and reason, since both have their 
origin in one and the same immutable source of truth, Al- 
mighty God, and mutually assist each other.” It is as 
important to assert the mutual accord of faith and reason 
as it is to assert that the former is above the latter. It is 
necessary that a divine revelation, although above reason, 
should agree or accord with reason, because God cannot be 
in contradiction with himself. He may teach us in revela- 
tion what he does not teach us in reason, but nothing con- 
tradictory to reason; for it is a maxim in theology that 
grace supposes nature,—gratia supponit naturam,—there- 
fore, revelation or faith supposes reason. If you bring as 
the revelation of God what really is contradictory to reason, 
I have the right, and it is my duty to reject it as an impo- 
sition. We say, then, the Church is necessarily restricted 
to teach as the revelation of God what perfectly accords 
with reason, though not to what does not transcend or rise 
above reason. What the author means to deny, is the assump- 
tion that the Church can teach as revelation only what is on 
a level with reason, and within its comprehension, and that 
we have no right to reject any thing she teaches on the ground 
that it contradicts or does not accord with our own develop- 
ments of reason, or systems of natural or intellectual phi- 
losophy, which is certainly true. His thought is just ; only 
his expression is not felicitous. 

Still the extract, and others we might make, show that 
the author has not wholly escaped the tendency to disparage 
reason, in order the better to prove the necessity of revela- 
tion,—the tendency to make reason commit suicide in order 
to get a good reason for asserting authority. The author’s 
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rhetoric is better than his logic, and he must permit us to 
tell him, that the ordinary method of abasing the natural in 
order to be able to conclude the necessity of the supernat- 
ural, is far more specious than solid, and is founded on 
what we regard as unsound theology. It makes reason 
commit suicide. The method is well hit off in Gordon and 
Trenchard’s Jndependent Whig, which, speaking of a cer- 
tain class of persons, says: “They reason against reason, 
use reason against the use of reason, and sometimes give 
a very good reason why reason should not be used.” What 
have you in your method of arguing but reason with which 
to prove the worthlessness of reason? If reason is worth- 
less, why take her own worthlessness on her own word ¢ 
A confirmed liar is no more to be believed when he tells 
you he lies, than when he tells you he speaks the truth. 
The method answers well for rhetoric, but not for logic. 
What can be more absurd than to begin by knocking rea- 
son in the head, and then galvanizing it into life, in order 
to prove that to accept the method of authority is the 
most reasonable thing in the world? If the method of 
authority is reasonable,—if it accords with reason, and is 
such as reason accepts, which we hold to be the fact,—why 
begin by disparaging reason, representing it as feeble, puny, 
impotent, so as to render its acceptance of authority worth 
as little as possible? The higher the dignity and truthful- 
ness of reason, the more valuable is its acceptance of 
authority. But if the method does not accord with reason, 
if it is only the ruin of reason by the Fall that renders 
necessary the authority, and if the method can be adopted 
only in the absence or in the destruction of reason, why 
talk of the harmonious relations between faith and rea- 
son ? 

The author means right, and is laboring to bring out and 
establish the truth, but he operates on Calvinistic or Jan- 
senistic, rather than on Catholic premises. The necessity 
of supernatural revelation, or of grace to embrace and sus- 
tain supernatural revelation, does in no sense depend on 
the Fall of Man, as we have already seen, nor does it grow 
out of the natural weakness or impotence of reason in its 
own order. If we had been originally intended for a natu- 
ral destiny, and if we had been left to that destiny, reason 
would have sufficed, and we could have had no conception 
of its impotence or feebleness, for it would have been in 
proportion to our destiny. Man’s natural reason is propor- 
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tioned to man’s natural destiny. But our Maker having 
designed us for a supernal destiny, it is evident that, how- 
ever exalted or strong he might have created natural reason, 
between it and a supernatural end there could be no propor- 
tion. It is not to natural beatitude, but to supernatural 
beatitude that natural reason is disproportioned, and to that 
it must always be disproportioned, for there is, and can be 
no proportion between the natural and the supernatural, 
since they are of different orders. The supernatural is not 
merely the super-sensible, or the super-intelligible, nor is it 
connected with the super-intelligible by the faculty of super- 
intelligence, as Gioberti seems to teach. The supernatural 
is a new creation, or regeneration, which presupposes the 
primitive creation or the order of genesis. In the latter 
reason, in the former, during our pilgrimage, faith is our 
— of life. 

The harmonious relation between divine faith and natural 
reason is the harmonious relation between these two orders. 
The new creation does not destroy or supersede the old ; re- 
generation does not deny or supersede generation, but sup- 
poses it, and therefore necessarily accords with it. Faith 
and reason accord, for though it requires something more 
than reason to elicit an act of divine or Catholic faith, yet 
there is, and can be, no act of faith of any sort, without the 
assent of reason. Faith, ex parte subjectz, is in the intellect 
as its subject, tanguam in subjecto, as St. Thomas teaches, 
and therefore cannot be discordant with reason, or require 
the suppression, or the abeyance of reason. Faith demands, 
and can demand, no dlind submission; reason submits to 
authority, indeed, but only on conviction, only with its eyes 
open, because, convinced that the proposition to which its 
assent is demanded is true. There are two ways in which 
reason may be convinced—the one mediate, the other imme- 
diate. It is convinced immediately, when it apprehends the 
intrinsic truth or evidence of the proposition ; mediately, 
when the proposition is presented by an authority which it 
knows can neither deceive nor be deceived. Convince a 
man that God has given the Church full authority to teach 
and define the revelation he has made and committed to 
her, and you convince him that whatever she teaches or de- 
fines to be God’s revelation is his revelation. If God’s rev- 
elation, he is convinced that it is true, for he knows that God 
is truth itself, and therefore can neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived. He believes the truth of the revelation on the ve- 
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racity of God ; he believes that the revelation is God’s reve- 
lation on the authority of the Church; and he believes the 
authority of the Church on the evidence that convinces him 
God has authorized or commissioned her to keep, teach, and 
define his revelation. 

Now, the conviction of reason is as real in this process as 
in the case of immediate evidence, or in the case of strict 
logical demonstration. Reason, in both cases, submits, but 
in both cases its submission is an intellectual assent, and is 
precisely of the same nature in assenting to the Mystery of 
the Trinity or the Mystery of the Incarnation, as in assent- 
ing to the proposition, two and two make four. This is 
precisely what the author wishes to establish. He wishes 
to establish, that belief or assent on the authority of the 
Church, divinely commissioned to teach, is in accordance 
with reason, and is, therefore, not a blind, unintellectual 
act, but a truly reasonable act. What need, then, of in- 
cumbering the question with declamations about the feeble- 
ness or insufficiency of reason. Reason is sufficient for all 
that is asked of. reason—to do all that is necessary in the 
case of a reasonable being it should do. There is more in 
the act of faith, as a theological virtue, than reason; but 
there is no less than reason, and reason is no less in that 
act than in any other act it performs. Indeed, if it comes 
to that, there is more of reason in eliciting the act of faith 
than in any other act of reason. It is reason’s greatest, 
highest, noblest act, and we know no other that so fully de- 
monstrates the greatness and dignity of human reason. 

What it is of the greatest importance to establish in these 
days of little science and no faith, is the dignity and author- 
ity of reason. We know the age is regarded as rational- 
istic, but its real malady is its doubt of reason. It dares not 
trust reason when it asserts the authority of the Church of 
God, and escapes assent by taking refuge in skepticism. It 
is this doubt of reason more than rationalism that the lead- 
ing Catholic writers of our day feel it necessary to combat. 
They feel it necessary to restore men to-reason as the con- 
dition of elevating them to faith in the supernatural reve- 
lation of God. We should, then, it seems to us, be on our 
guard against speaking disparagingly of reason, or of giv- 
ing the slightest encouragement to the Calvinistic and Jan- 
senistic, and, we may add, Traditionalistic error of founding 
faith on skepticism. All we wish to impress on rationalists 
is, that our faith does not supersede our reason any more 
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than the supernatural supersedes the natural. We would 
have them understand that we have not merely in divine 
revelation a something which they have not, but that we 
have all they have, and divine revelation to boot. Have 
they reason? So have we, and as much reason, as good, 
as cultivated, and as free a reason as they. At the very 
lowest we have all they have at the very highest, and 
at worst are as well off as they can be at best. Here is 
why we do not allow ourselves to speak disparagingly of 
reason, or to represent faith as demandizg the submission, 
as distinguished from the conviction, of reason. 

The point Judge Baine makes is a good one, only we 
do not quite like the way in which he puts it. The great 
_— he contends for, no man, who professes to be- 
ieve in revelation at all, really questions, or can question. 
The so-called orthodox Protestant asserts it as strongly as 
does the Catholic. The controversy between him and us 
does not turn on the principle of authority. He holds that 
principle as well as we. He holds, as well as we, that a 
supernatural revelation can be taught only by a supernatu- 
ral authority, and he holds that this supernatural authority 
is and must be infallible. He is as strenuous as we in 
asserting infallible authority. The question between him 
and us is, not as to the necessity of authority, but as to 
what and where is this authority. He says it is in the 
written word and the interior guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and nowhere else. We hold all he asserts, but do not con- 
cede his denial. We hold the written word to be infalli- 
ble, and we hold as firmly to the interior light and guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost as he does; but we hold, that we 
have also the living apostolic authority in the Church, the 
same infallible apostolic authority which was established in 
the beginning. We have all he has at best, and something 
more; and at the very worst are as well off as he at the very 
best. The only question to be debated between him and 
us is, as to the continuance of the infallible apostolic au- 
thority in the Church. Here, again, he has to meet all the 
difficulties in the way of asserting such authority that we have 
to meet, for he holds that it was once in the Church, and in our 
Church, too, since he concedes that ours was once the true 
Church. Holding there was once such authority in our 
Church, it is for him to prove that it has ceased to exist, 
and no longer continues. 

It is a curious fact that the soz-disant orthodox Protestant 
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reasons against us Catholics with apparent unconsciousness 
that every objection he brings against faith by infallible au- 
thority, bears equally against his professed rule of faith,—the 
infallible authority of the written word. If the authority 
of the Church is incompatible with the rights of reason, how 
can the authority of the written word, of a book, be less so? 
He, as well as we, has to meet all the objections of the ra- 
tionalist, the interior-light men, or Quakers, and skeptics, 
and he has far less with which to meet them, for while he 
has all the disadvantages of the principle of authority to over- 
come, he has none of its advantages to offer. Of all men 
in the world he is the most unreasonable; for, as to the 
Bible, he has to meet all the objections, in order to as- 
sert its authority, that we have to meet in order to assert 
the authority of the Church, and when he has asserted it, it 
avails him nothing, since it speaks only as he gives it a 
tongue. A very large portion of the Protestant world see 
this, and tell him he would be far more consistent and logi- 
cal if he would go back to Mother Church; and, unwill- 
ing to marty | his position, they turn liberal Christians, and 
embrace a Christianity which each one makes for himself, 
in his own image and likeness. These are farther removed 
from the supernatural than he is, but they are more true to 
the natural, though they should never call themselves 
Christians. 

Either Christianity lies in the supernatural order, the or- 
der of regeneration, or it does not. If it does, then it is 
evident it can be known only through the medium of a su- 
pernatural revelation, for natural reason, by the very force of 
the term, cannot go out of the order of nature. The confu- 
sion in semi-rationalistic minds on this subject is, that while 
they concede a supernatural revelation has been made, they 
forget that the matter or truth revealed is also supernatural. 
God, they admit, has in a supernatural manner made known 
to us certain things which we should,—perhaps could,— 
never have found out by our natural reason, nevertheless, 
things which lie in the order of nature, and therefore in 
their own nature and character are in the same order with 
reason, and in no sense supernatural. Assuming this, they are 
perfectly consistent and perfectly just in assuming that the 
things revealed, when revealed, are on a level with reason, 
and as much within the jurisdiction of reason as any thing 
else within the natural order. This is wherefore they claim 
for reason the right to judge not merely of the proofs of the 
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revelation or the ¢redentials of the teacher, but also of the 
intrinsic truth of the matter revealed. Hence, as reason 
judges the matter revealed, no special authority, after the 
revelation, to teach and interpret it is necessary. Reason 
itself, common to all men, suffices for that. Their reasoning 
on their own premises is just enough, and from reason alone 
you cannot refute them. It is no use now of talking to 
them of the weakness or aberrations of reason, for reason here 
is no weaker or more liable to error than elsewhere ; and if it 
suffices in other matters, it must suffice in these. Nor will 
it be of any use here to speak of the arrogance or presump- 
tion of reason in pretending to judge the revelation; for there 
is, on the supposition, no more arrogance or presumption 
than in judging the facts of natural science. 

The author has hardly done justice to this class of non- 
Catholics, for in his argumentation with them, he assumes, 
or takes for granted, what it is necessary to prove. He 
assumes, not proves, that qa revelation, if made, must con- 
tain mysteries above the reach of reason. Yet he should 
remember that in the Christian revelation is contained the 
revelation of the natural law,not as St. Thomas teaches us, be- 
cause the élite of the race could not know it without a reve- 
lation, but because the simple and uncultivated could not 
easily, if at all, come to a knowledge of it. Before you can 
refute them you must prove to them that the revelation is 
not the simple revelation or reproduction of the natural law, 
but the revelation, also, of a supernatural order of life 
and truth unknown and unsuspected by reason, and there- 
fore an order cognizable in our present life, by faith only, 
not by science. There is no necessity of proving that, sup- 
posing God reveals such an order, a living infallible au- 
thority is necessary to teach it, for that follows as a necessary 
consequence, and very few, if any of the class of persons we 
speak of would deny it. The usual argument of Catholics 
on this point has always struck us as defective when urged 
against those whodeny that there areany mysteriesin religion, 
or that the revelation, though supernaturally made, reveals 
any thing supernatural. The argument is good only against 
those who admit a revelation of the supernatural, for the 
supernatural is a mystery to natural reason, as lying out 
of: its order, and known only as taught. To all others 
it is necessary to begin by proving the fact of the apostolic 
commission, or the divine commission of the Church to 
teach all men and nations, the revelation God has made. 
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The divine commission carries with it the pledge of infalli- 
bility in all matters covered by it, for God, who is truth it- 
self, cannot authorize, directly or indirectly, the teaching of 
error. The fact of the commission may be proved either by 
taking the body claiming to have received it, for there is 
only one claimant, and showing that its claim has been 
steadily made from the present back to the very time of 
the Apostles; or in the usual way in which we prove the 
authority of the Scriptures. In proving the authority of 
the Scriptures, we must necessarily prove the apostolic com- 
mission, as the voucher for this authority. It is then easy 
from the Scriptures themselves to prove that the commis- 
sion was not simply a personal commission to the Apostles, 
but to an apostolic body, which was to remain until the 
consummation of the world. Either method is logical and 
conclusive. The authority to teach vindicates itself anew 
to reason the moment it begins to teach, for then it dis- 
closes mysteries which reason gt once concedes demand a 
teaching authority. 

Having shown that the method of authority is reasona- 
ble, in accordance with what reason demands ia case the 
supernatural is to be taught and believed, and farther shown 
that the authority is competent and infallible, since commis- 
sioned by God himself, reason herself is convinced that what- 
ever authority teaches as divine revelation, is such revela- 
tion, and therefore true, since the word of God, who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived. The whole process is in 
harmony with reason, and the act of faith is a reasonable 
act. All this the jurist proves in reality, but not without 
some little defect of method, logical distinctness, and scien- 
tific development. 

There is one other sense, not distinctly drawn out by the au- 
thor, in which there must be a“ harmonious relation” between 
revelation and reason, and in which reason has the right to sit 
in judgment not on what is proved to be revelation, but on 
what is proposed as revelation. Grace supposes nature, faith 
supposes reason; and the Holy See tells us that, although 
faith is above reason, there is no dissension or discord be- 
tween them.* Consequently any thing proposed as revela- 


* We cite here the four articles which the Holy See required Mr. Bonnetty and 
his friends to subscribe. We cited them at length in the Essay on Rationalism 
and Traditionalism in our Review for last October. In the third, it is said, 
“Rationis usus fidem precedit,et ad eam hominem ope revelationis et gratix 
coudncit,” as we defended in the Essay. Our good friend in the Dublin Weekly 
Telegraph gravely accuses us, in consequence, of giving reasen the precedence 
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tion, clearly and unequivocally contradictory to reason, we 
have the right, without further inquiry, to reject. God 
cannot teach one thing in reason and its contradictory in 
faith, and the Holy See has condemned the proposition 
that what is theologically true can be philosophically false, 
or what is philosophically false can be theologically true. 
This negative authority reason undoubtedly has even in 
regard to what is proposed as revelation. We do not 
understand Judge Baine to deny it; but he denies, and 
very properly, our right to take our systems of philosophy 
as the measure of reason, and to reject, as contradicting 
reason, whatever contradicts them. 


‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


We have no right to say a thing cannot be true because 
it contradicts our opinions or is not reconcilable with our 
theories, for it may still turn out that our opinions are erro- 
neous and our systems false. Sume years ago, Catholicity 
was said to be false because it was unfavorable to the rights 
of kings; it is now argued that it cannot be true because 
opposed to rights of the people. At one time men argue that 


she is false because repugnant to nature; at another, because 
she is not repugnant to our corrupt nature. Nothing of this 
sort is admissible. It is nothing that we merely regard as 
reasonable that can invalidate the claims of revelation. An 
alleged revelation that contradicts an evident principle of 
reason, that teaches that of contradictories, both may be true, 
that God is a malignant being, is changeable, untruthful, 
the author of sin, decreeing that men shall sin necessarily 
that he may damn them justly, that hatred and revenge are 
virtues, and the unbridled indulgence of the lusts of the hu- 
man heart is sanctity, pleasing to God and entitled to a re- 
ward, we pronounce beforehand to be no revelation from 
God, and we make no inquiry as to the authority on which 
it is taught, for we know, @ prior?, that it cannot be a divine 
authority. But, unless it contradict some well-known and 
undeniable principle of reason, natural truth, justice, or 


of faith: that is, of placing reason above faith! Does our friend understand 
Latin? or does he mean to deny that the wse of reason precedes faith, and thus 
give the lie to the Congregation of the Jndex? We can assure him that the 
opinion he charges us with maintaining is not ours, nor authorized by any thing 
to be found in our Review. 


Vor. I.—No. I. 9 
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morality, we cannot decide against it without examination. 
But reason can conclude nothing against a supernatural 
proposition merely because it is unable to see its truth. 

But in the case of the teaching of the Church there is 
never occasion to apply this negative test. We believe the 
Church only because we have all the proof reason demands 
that she is divinely commissioned and assisted to teach the 
revelation God has made to man. We know she cannot err 
in teaching his revelation, because we know he has author- 
ized her to teach, and cannot authorize the teaching of error, 
as he would do if she could err as to his word. We have, 
for the infallibility of the Church in regard to faith and 
morals, the endorsement, so to speak, of Almighty God, and 
that is security good enough for any reasonable man. We 
know, then, that whatever she teaches is truth, and truth 
without mixture of error; consequently, it never comes into 
our heads for our own sakes, for the satisfaction of our own 
minds, to institute any inquiry as to the fact whether what 
she teaches agrees with natural reason or not, for we know, 
4 priori, that it cannot disagree with it. Whenever we in- 
stitute the inquiry, it is to remove the difficulties of those 
who, in the name of reason, object to her teaching, or else to 
increase our admiration of the Divine Wisdom by obtaining 
a more lively sense of the harmony of all the Creator’s works. 

For our own part, we dwelt at length on the necessity and 
proofs of authority in the earlier volumes of our /eview, and 
said all that we feel it necessary to say on that head. Lat- 
terly, we have been more intent on showing the compatibil- 
ity of authority with liberty, and the concord between nature 
and grace. We alienate in our age many minds from the 
Church, as well as fail to recall those who have gone astray, 
if we present them the Church only under the aspect of au- 
thority, and simply demand, in her name, unquestioning 
obedience. The Church reasons, persuades, and resorts to 
her authority to command only when all other means fail ; 
not that she distrusts her authority, or concedes to reason 
the right to dispute it, but because she is forbidden to lord 
it over God’s heritage, and because she seeks for God a will- 
ing obedience. We do her great injustice when we repre- 
sent her only as stern and inflexible authority, saying in 
imperative tones, “ Believe or be damned,” although it is 
eertainly true that he that believeth not will be damned. 
We have felt that, having vindicated the authority of the 
Church, proved her ability to teach and to govern all men 
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and nations in all things spiritual, we could not better serve 
her interests than by showing that her authority by no means 
abridges our natural liberty or supersedes the necessity of the 
exercise of our natural reason. Outside of the Church, men are 
driven by the false supernaturalism of Calvinists and Evan- 
gelicals to rationalism and naturalism, while non-Catholics, 
who do not profess to be orthodox Protestants, very gener- 
ally suppose that false supernaturalism is precisely what the 
Church herself teaches. We have believed we could render 
no better service to religion than to do our best to cor- 
rect this injurious impression. We have labored for sev- 
eral years, not so fries. to establish the divinity as the hu- 
manity of the Church: in other words, to prove, not so 
much that our Lord is God as that he is God made man, 
the Word made flesh, that he is perfect man as well as per- 
fect God. In doing this, we have had not only false super- 
naturalism, which demolishes nature to make way for grace, 
outside of the Church, but not a few Jansenistic tendencies 
among our own friends, to combat, which has led some to 
suppose we were turning our arms against Catholics instead 
of the common enemy. We leave it to time to write our 
vindication. We believe that what is now wanted by the 
non-Catholic world is not arguments in proof of our religion, 
but explanations which disabuse non-Catholics of their prej- 
udices against the Church and her doctrines—explanations 
that shall enable them to see clearly how tie of what 
offends them belongs to Catholic tradition, how much to the 
traditions of Catholics, which is not of faith, and how much 
to the invention of the enemies of the Church. To this end 
Judge Baine’s work has been intended by the author to con- 
tribute, and no doubt will contribute much. His book is 
not adapted to all classes of minds; but there is a large class 
to which it is adapted, and it will sweep away a mass of 


prejudice from the minds of most non-Catholics who will 
read it. 
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Art. VI—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. In the Review last October, we made some remarks on 
The History of the Protestant Reformation, by M. J. Spalding, 
D.D., the highly distinguished Bishop of Louisville, and of- 
ered, apropos of it, some suggestions as to the sort of history 
of that disastrous event we should ourselves like to see writ- 
ten. Our remarks and suggestions seem not to have met the ap- 
probation of the Right Reverend author, and we find the follow- 
ing review of the reviewer in the Louisville Guardian,—a review 
written, we are assured, by the bishop himself. Presuming him to 
be the writer, we, out of our profound respect to him as a prelate, 
our high appreciation of his merits as an author, and our gratitude 
to him as a friend, transfer it entire to our pages, without other com- 
ment than to request all our readers to buy the bishop’s valuable 
and interesting History, read it carefully and critically, and decide 
for themselves whether our criticisms are well founded or not. It 
will give us great pleasure to find that we were in the wrong. 


“Tn his notice of Bishop Spalding’s History of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, Dr. Brownsun makes some remarks, upon which we shall offer a 
few brief comments, but we trust in no unfriendly spirit. We have not 
been in the number of those who have been denounced by our eminent 
publicist as having dealt with unnecessary severity in his regard; but we 
have rather sought to excuse his eccentricities in our admiration for his 
genius and boldness. What we will now say will be simply in the in- 
terests of historic truth and justice. 

“‘ The reviewer characterizes the bishop’s History of the Reformation as 
‘a new, revised, and much-enlarged edition of Essays and Reviews which 
he had previously published.’ This is scarcely correct. About two- 
thirds of the present publication, including the entire second volume and 
about one-third of the first, are entirely new, while the original Review 
or Essay (not Essays and Reviews,) has been to a certain extent remod- 
elled. 

“The reviewer blames the bishop for dwelling too much on the wick- 
edness of the men who brought about the Reformation, and he alleges 
that ‘ Francis I., of France, was not surpassed, if equalled, in dissolute- 
ness and real depravity by any German prince who sustained Luther or 
Calvin.’ Allow this to have been the case, what does it prove? Fran- 
cis I. propounded no new creed, and set himself-up as the champion of 
no new reformation, in the name of God, whereas, Luther, Calvin, and 
the other reformers, did give themselves forth as men divinely called to 
reform the Church of God, and to inaugurate a new order of things. 
This makes all the difference in the two cases; as we naturally may look 
for common decency, if not for superior sanctity, in those who set them- 
selves up as the apostles of a new religion—a reformation oi the old, be- 
lieved to have been divinely inspired, but to have decayed. The bishop 
clearly stated and sufficiently unfolded this principle in the very first 
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chapter of his first volume, in which he treated of the character of the 
pretended reformers. 

“The reviewer had not certainly read the work, or even glanced over 
its sufficiently comprehensive table of contents, else he would not have 
censured the author for dwelling too much on the depravity of the re- 
formers. The fact is, that the author of the work devotes but a portion 
of a single chapter to the development of this argument. The body of 
the work is devoted to unfolding the causes and manner of the Reforma- 
tion, and its influence on religion, on morals, on liberty, on literature, 
and on general civilization. This will be apparent to any one who will 
but glance over the pages of the work, the scope of which is to discuss, 
chietly on Protestant authority, the whole subject of the Reformation, in 
all its length and breadth, and in its various influences on society. 

“Tt is not true, as the reviewer would seem to imply, that the author 
‘ascribed the Reformation in Germany to the rivalry of the Augustinians 
and Dominicans, and to the rapacity of the princes and nobles, bent on 
grasping the temporalities of the Church, and in England, to the refusal 
of the Pope to grant Henry VIII. a divorce from his wife.’ These mo- 
tives are, indeed, assigned, the first only incidentally, and the other two 
more at length; but they are not insisted on as the only adequate causes 
of the movement. The author takes a much wider view. They are al- 
leged, along with other causes which, combined with them, present an 
‘adequate’ explanation of the rapidity with which the Reformation ex- 
tended over a large portion of Europe. 

“The reviewer wholly ignores the two lengthy historical Introduc- 
tions, in which the religious history of Europe and of England, prelimi- 
nary to the Reformation, is summarily glanced at, with a view to explain 
how it was that the way was prepared for the movement throughout 
Europe, and how the rapidity with which it succeeded may be sufficiently 
accounted for, Yet this is an important, if not an essential element of 
the publication, which should not have been passed over lightly, much 
less left wholly unnoticed. This preliminary history, together with the 
various proximate causes and agencies which were brought to bear at 
the time upon the Reformatian, may be said to contain much of that 
‘deeper history and philosophy’ of the movement, which the reviewer 
laments that the author did not think it necessary to furnish. If there 
be any ‘deeper philosophy’ of the Protestant Reformation than that which 
is based upon the facts of history, we are wholly ignorant of its existence. 
Speculation, no matter how elaborate and philosophical, without a solid 
basis of facts to rest on, is, in our view, wholly worthless, if not mis- 
chievous, in a historical writer, as it can scarcely fail to mislead. For 
this reason, we do not suppose the author will comply with the review- 
er’s wish for him to publish a new volume. 

“Tn this connection, we beg to call the reviewer’s attention especially 
to the Introduction to the second volume, in which, if we are not much 
mistaken, he will find the explanation of the causes which led to the 
success of the Anglican Reformation, very similar to that furnished by 
himself in an article on the subject. If he be in the habit of previously 
reading what he reviews, he can scarcely doubt the accuracy of this re- 
mark. 

“The reviewer refers to the objection made by Dr. Nevin and others, 
based on the fact that men so wicked as the reformers are represented 
to have been, should have been reared up in the bosom of the Catholic 
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Church, which they are inclined to hold responsible for their depravity. 
This is scarcely a more valid objection than that which would hold Christ 
responsible for the treason of Judas! The bishop referred to this very 
objection in the first chapter, first volume, of the History, the scope of 
which is to show that Martin Luther was a passably good man while in 
the Church, but that he changed greatly for the worse after his apos- 
tacy. The Church is surely not fairly responsible for the wickedness of 
men whom she condemns and excludes from her communion. A mother 
is not responsible for her rebellious children whom she loved and sought 
to correct. 

“The reviewer thinks that Dr. Forbes struck the ‘key-note’ of Prot- 
estant opposition to the Catholic Church, when he alleged that the 
Church deprived man of his natural liberty; and he expresses a wish 
that the bishop had taken up this puint and answered it to the satisfac- 
tion of the Protestant caviller. Had Dr. Brownson taken the trouble to 
read the work, or even to glance over its table of contents, he would 
have been spared the trouble of making this remark. The author treats 
this very subject at considerable length, devoting four or five long chap- 
ters to its elucidation. We refer to the chapters in the first volume, on 
the influence of the Reformation on doctrinal belief, on civil and religious 
liberty, on literature, and on general civilization. We refer also to the 
second volume, in which this very view of the Reformation is a promi- 
nent element. The author proves, by Protestant authority which cannot 
be gainsaid, that in every country in Europe the Protestant Reformation, 
instead of advancing, retarded the progress of liberty, both civil and relig- 
ious, and thwarted sound civilization; that, in fact, it crushed out rational 
liberty everywhere, and substituted therefor an unmitigated despotism, 
with union of Church and state, and this in the name of that very lib- 
erty of which it was so loudly boasting! All this he proves by cumula- 
tive evidence. We do not know, indeed, what he could have added on 
this very subject, which is the one most prominently treated of in the 
History, and most insisted on. 

“Tn conclusion, we beg to say, that we are great admirers of the abil- 
ity with which Dr. Brownson writes, of -his boldness in maintaining his 
positions, and of his sincerity, which we shall not willingly doubt. But 
we fear, from the whole tenor of his last number, that something must 
have recently occurred to sour his temperament and to disturb his ortho- 
doxy. We confess to a feeling of sadness in perusing several of his ar- 
ticles, especially that most inopportune one—to say the least—on the 
Rights of the Temporal. While claiming freedom of thought and dis- 
cussion for himself, within the strict limits of orthodoxy, he should not 
be so hard on those who venture to differ from him, and he should not 
allude with so much feeling to the ‘quarterly onslaughts’ on his Review. 
So great an advocate of freedom himself, he should surely allow some- 
thing of it to others. He is not certainly, and does not claim to be in- 
fallible, and he may be, and we believe is, sometimes wrong in his prem- 
ises and in his conclusions, though honestly wrong. Why may not 
others attempt to set him right when they honestly consider him wrong? 
Keeping within the boundaries of the faith, strictly construed, he yet 
often indulges in speculations which grate harshly on Catholic minds and 
hearts. He has a knack of stumbling on the most delicate and inoppor- 
tune subjects, and of treating them as a surgeon, knife in hand, treats the 
unfortunate subject who falls into his power. Can he be surprised if, 
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under such circumstances, he sometimes provokes opposition, and even 
his adversaries do not always observe the rules of moderation and Chris- 
tian courtesy ? 

“ He should not be so impatient of contradiction. THe should take as 
he gives. He is but the child of the Church, not a divinely-com- 
missioned teacher. His statements and reasonings are worth just as 
much as they logically amount to—neither more nor less. We could 
scarcely expect of one who had been so long following implicitly 
the rush-light of human reason to bend at once, and without reluctance, 
to the teachings of faith, and to enter into all the feelings of a simple 
child of the Church, reared up under her teachings, and imbued, through 
his mother’s milk, or rather through the holy laver of baptism received 
in infancy, with the docile spirit of a true child of the Church; but what 
we have a right to expect of him is a little more humility.” 


We may add, that the last two paragraphs of the article contain 
some remarks not precisely i in our own style nor to our own taste; 
but we presume the writer thought them richly merited, and likely 
to make us behave ourselves better in future. There is, no doubt, 
room for a difference of opinion between him and us, and we hope 
while we leave him to his opinion he will leave us to ours. We do 
not recollect that the elder brother, in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, was commended for being angry at the reception the returning 
prodigal received from his father. We shall, at our earliest leisure, 
re-examine the bishop’s History, and if we find that we have really 
done him injustice, we shall cheerfully and promptly acknowledge it. 


2. Messrs. Murphy & Co., Baltimore, have sent us The Papal 
Sovereignty : Viewed in its Lelation to the Catholic Religion, and 
to the Law of Europe. From the French of Mgr. Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans. 16mo., pp. 468. 1860. Mgr. Dupanloup 
is one of the most distinguished prelates, and, indeed, one of 
the first men in France, and we regret that his work on the 
Papal Sovereignty did not reach us before the article on the 
Separation of Church and State was written and in the hands of 
the printer, for our space is now too limited to enable us to give it 
the full and extended notice its importance and ability demand. 
We can only say that it is a triumphant vindication of the temporal 
rights of the Holy See, and a most eloquent and masterly appeal 
to the Catholic sentiment of the world against the arts and intrigues, 
the fraud and violence by which the Holy. Father has been deprive ed of 
his temporal principality. If any one doubts that foul wrong has 
been done to the sovereign of the Roman States, let him read and 
ponder the facts set forth in the volume before us. Nevertheless, 
the venerable and illustriou sprelate, we hope, will permit us to 
say without offence, that, while we accept his appeal as just, we 
believe it comes too late, ‘and will fail of its purpose. 

3. Messrs. Kelly, Hedian, & Piet have sent us the concluding 
volume of Archbishop Kenrick’s Revised Edition of the Douay 
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Version of the Holy Scriptures, with Notes Critical and Explana- 
tory. The work is now complete, and is a monument to the learn- 
ing and industry of its Most Reverend author that will endure. The 
more we examine it, the better are we pleased with it; and we think 
it richly deserves to supersede the Douay version as revised by the 
excellent Bishop Challoner now in common use. 


** W. J. B. develops and defends his views of Catholic Education in 
the present number. This article closes the discussion of the subject in 
our pages, unless a reply on the part of the colleges is sent in. A well- 
written reply will be admitted. After that the subject must be dropped 
for the present. 

J. W. ©. concludes in the present number the discussion, for the pres- 
ent, on Vocations to the Priesthood, and we think that those who were 
so displeased with his first article will find, on reading his second, 
that they judged him quite too hastily, and did him great injustice. We 
also conclude in the present number what we had to say specially on the 

Rights of the Temporal and on the Italian and Roman Questions. In- 
deed, we regard all questions which we have heretofore opened, as closed 
till new and unforeseen events reopen them. 

Some change will hereafter be made in the mode of conducting the 

Xeview. Hereafter our pages will be open only to articles and essays 
which meet our own approbation, and the public will hold us responsi- 
ble for whatever is inserted. We make this rule because it is the only 
way in which we can maintain unity of doctrine and of purpose. 

We advise our friends also that our son, who has been some time in 
France, has returned to assist us in editing the Review. He will 
bring to it several qualities much needed in the editorial department, 
will do much to lighten our own labors, becoming quite too heavy 
for us, and add much to the variety and interest of the Review. We 
shall be able to devote more time and space to several classes of subjects 
that have heretofore been quite too much neglected. 

With this number we enter upon the seventeenth year of our Review 
as a Catholic Review. We have been long enough before the public 
as a Catholic editor to have an established character. The Review will 
be in future what it has been, only we shall endeavor to render it more 
worthy of the liberal support it has received for seventeen years. Its 
doctrines and aims will remain unchanged. It will study, as it always 
has studied, to be exact in matters of faith, and free and outspoken on all 
open questions, for we believe that it is only by being so that the cause 
of religion can be advanced in our country or our age. With these re- 
marks, we greet all old and new friends with the compliments of the 
season, and wish them a “happy New Year.” 





